








THE LADIES OF THE SECOND 
EMPIRE, 


HE ladies of the court of Napoleon the Third 
are widely different from those of the Fau- 
bourg Saint-Germain and of the old French aris- 
tocracy in general. The latter lead a very se- 
cluded life at their mansions in the capital or at 
their chdteaux in the country, and understand 
very well that the public has withdrawn its favor 
and admiration from them. 

The ladies of the imperial court, ou the other 
hand, have openly and unreservedly adopted the 
fashions and customs of our times. ‘There are 
among them, no doubt, a great many whose edu- 
cation has been much neglected, and who, as far as 
accomplishments and knowledge are concerned, 
are far inferior to the grandes dames of the Fau- 
bourg Saint-Germain. But there are also among 
the wives and daughters of the foreign diplomatists 
at the court of the Tuileries, and in the few no- 
ble old families who have not disdainfully repelled 
the advances of the Emperor and Empress, ladies 
enough who have been unable to resist the seduc- 


tive currents of the present era;.and who have | 


plunged headlong into the whirl of court festivi- 
ties. Ah, the life which these ladies are leading 
is very far from being an idle one, and it is doubt- 
ful if a good bourgeoise, who devotes herself ex- 
clusively to her household affairs and to the edu- 
cation of@her children, is able to form a correct 
idea of the arduous task imposed upon them! 

It 1s true the day of the ladies. of the imperial 
court does not begin until two in the afternoon ;4 
but, in return, it extends very frequently until 
five in the morning. 

The first business of one of the grandes dames 
of the Second Empire, after rising from her bed, 
is to attend to her morning toilette—/a toilette de 
ville—an important task, and, moreover, one 
which, in our period of chignons and crinolines, 
requires a great deal of time. 

Meanwhile Madame’s carriage is already wait- 
ing for her in the court-yard. As soon as her 
toilette is completed, and she has sipped her cup 
of chocolate, she causes herself to be driven to 
one of the fashionable dry-goods stores which are 
specially patronized by the Empress, the Princess 
de Metternich, or some other highly influential 
lady, and throwing herself into a chaise longue, 
allows the obsequious clerks of the establishment 
to display before her all the nouveautés of the day. 

She then re-enters her carriage to drive to the 
‘* Bois,” where her new toilette is destined to ex- 
cite the liveliest envy of all her fair friends who 
meet her there, and to attach to her triumphal 
car new slaves, exquisitely dressed gentlemen, 
cantering around her on horseback. 

When the sun gets behind the tall pines on 
the shores of the ‘‘ lake” her carriage drives back 
through the Avenue de I'Impératrice and takes 
the triumphant conqueress to her house, where 
she presides at the dinner-table after changing 
her toilette thoroughly. 

Time wears on and the moment is at hand 
when Madame must dress for the Opera at the 
Théatre des Italiens. Instead of velvet and 
satin it is now thin gauze, ethereal tissues, em- 
broidered with gold thread, almost impalpable 
crépes, that veil her delicate form. 

The opera lasts until midnight. Now it is 
time for Madame to think of making her ap- 
pearance in the so-called real ‘‘ world.” Her 
horses draw her thither at a brisk trot, and Ma- 
dame alights either at the well-lighted portal of 
a palace, or at the entrance of the ball-tent ur 
the court-yard or garden of a hotel, where we 
lose sight of her in the midst of the gay and daz- 
zling throng. 

But let us accompany her to a ball at the 
Tuileries. 
main portal in the middle of the old palace. We 


ascend the broad staircase, beautifully decorated | 


with carpets and flowers, between two lines of 
cent gardes in their sky-blue tunics, golden 
epaulets, helmets with white horse - tails, white 
pantaloons, and large cavalry boots. 
landing we are received by Auissiers in green 
dress-coats, silken stockings, and wearing large 
silver chains around their necks, 


Having arranged our toilette in one of the | 


dressing-rooms we pass through several apart- 
ments until we reach the Salle des Maréchaux, 
where we find a most brilliant throng of court- 





The carriage has conveyed us to the | 


At the | 
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iers in their gold-embroidered uniforms, gen- | 


erals with numerous stars and ribbons, and la- 
dies, sparkling with diamonds, in their magmifi- 
cent ball dresses. 


strikes up ‘* Partant pour la Syrie,” and all eyes 


| are fixed on the imperial couple. 


Here she is before us, the celebrated E:spagnole, 
who, contrary to all tradition, ascended the throne 
through the mere power of her beauty—a tall 
blonde, with a rather long face and aquiline nose 
—greeting the assembled guests with a pleasant 
smile, and nodding her head condescendingly. 


Suddenly the doors of the | 
Salle de la Paix are thrown open, a voice calls | 
out, ‘*The Emperor—the Empress!” the band | 


| an artiste, such as she really is. 


strongly developed figure. It is the Princess 
Mathilde Demidoff, daughter of Jerome Bona- 
parte, and cousin of the present Emperor. ‘The 
Princess Mathilde is about forty-eight years old. 
Her manners and bearing do not remind us, by 
any means, of her title and rank. Both in her 
gait and gestures she is very simple and unaffect- 
ed, and her appearance and bearing are those of 
Educated in 
Germany, at the royal court of Wurtemberg, she 
went, in the year 1841, to Florence, where she 


| married the immensely wealthy Russian Prince 


Anatole Demidoff. This marriage was an ex- 
ceedingly unhappy one. The Princess had stip- 
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1, Princess Christine Bonaparte.—2 


de Pourtales. 





Madame de Mouchy, née Anna M ail ads > MM: = 
4. Marquise de Gallifet.—5. The Empress.—6. Princess de M aac epennne do 3 Mehen. 


dame Carette.—9. Princess Clotilde.—10. Comtesse Walewsk 


etternich.—7. Princess Mathilde.—s. Ma 
a.—11, Maréchale Canrobert.—12. Madame 


THE LADIES OF THE COURT OF NAPOLEON THE THIRD. 


She is now forty-two years old. Her cheeks, 
once such a perfect oval, begin to look rather 
hollow, her neck is no longer a column of ivory, 
her brow has lost the charm of youth ; but for all 
that she is still remarkably good-looking. Her 
beauty, once so gentle and poetical, has given 
place to an air of majesty, which is enhanced by 
the diamonds sparkling in her hair and on her 
elegant shoulders, but somewhat marred by a 
slightly artificial expression which makes her look 
as though she were playing a rather irksome 
role, 

Close to her we see a fat lady with somewhat 
hard, though noble and most decidedly Napo- 
leonic features, broad, fleshy shoulders, and a 





The Princess Mathilde leads a rather retired 
life at her palace, near the park of Monceaux, 
where she receives a great many artists and au~- 


| thors, among whom Sainte-Beuve, Emile de Gi- 
' rardin, Théophile Gautier, Emile Augier, Gus- 


{ 
ulated in her marriage contract that her children 


should be brought up in the Catholic religion, 
which exasperated the Czar so much that, for 
years afterward, he would not speak to any mem- 
ber of the Demidoff family. After living togeth- 


er for four years Prince Anatole and his young | 


wife separated, and, when the husband showed 
a disposition to treat Mathilde in a niggardly 
manner, the Emperor Nicholas ordered him to 
pay her an annual allowance of three hundred 
thousand frances, of which she gave her father, 
the ex-King of Westphalia, one hundred thousand 
francs, till the day when, after the restoration of 
the Second Empire, he was appointed Gouverneur 
des Invalides. 


tave Ilaubert, Octave Feuillet, and Alexandre 
Dumas, Jun., are on especially intimate terms 
with her. ‘The Princess is an excellent painter, 
and quite a proficient in other branches of the 
fine arts. 

Before occupying ourselves with the other in- 
teresting ladies whom we see around the Em- 
press in the Salle des Maréchaux, we must say 
a few words about a personage who appears there 
but very rarely, but who is nevertheless one of the 
first ladies of the imperial court—the Princess 
Clotilde, daughter of the Re galantuomo and 
wife of the fat Prince Napeleon. She bears a 
strong resemblance to her royal father; but, if 
she is neither handsome nor especially fitted to 
play a brilliant ré/e in court circles, she is an 
excellent wife and mother, revered by innumer- 
able poor families whom she has relieved in the 
most charitable manner, and more generally re- 
spected and beloved than any other lady at the 
court of Napoleon the Third. She devotes all 
her time to her children, and allows her restless 
husband to travel in all parts of the world. Al- 
though both the Emperor and the Empress are 
quite attached to her, she makes her appearance 
at court only when she can not help it; and, to 
all appearance, prefers the quiet joys of domestic 
life to the noisy and brilliant pleasures ef gala 
festivities, 

One of the most charming and accomplished, 
though not very aristocratic, ladies of the Tuil 
eries is Madame Carette, née Mlle. Bouvet, 
reader to the Empress—a tall, handsome wo-~- 
man, bearing some resemblance to her imperial 
mistress, and married a year ago to M. Carette, 
a wealthy manufacturer. The Empress bestow- 
ed upon Mademoiselle on that occasion a dower 
of several thousand francs, which the bridegroom 
refused; but he accepted the title of Chamber- 
lain, together with the cross of the Legion of 
Honor. 

We come now to that charming trio, the Prin- 
cess Pauline de Metternich, the Marquise de Gal- 
lifet, and the Countess de Pourtales. They are 
the Three Graces of the imperial court. Ma- 
dame de Metternich is not beautiful; but her 
fine eyes, her graceful and elastic figure, and 
her sparkling vivacity, fascinate the spectators 
despite her not very shapely nose and her broad 
Austrian mouth. You must see her close by and 
hear her chat to understand the extraordinary 
influence she exerts over all who are brought in 
contact with her. She is the soul of the impe- 
rial court, which, without her, would be at a 
loss to know how to amuse itself. 

Madame de Gallifet is a beautiful blonde with 
magnificent hair flowing down on a pair of fault- 
less shoulders. There is almost always an air of 
subdued sadness about her sweet face, and Paris- 
ians do not wonder at it. The wedded life of 
the fair lady, owing to the misconduct of her 
husband, has been for years a cup of bitterness 
for her; and on more than one occasion the im- 
perial couple had to interfere to prevent the scan- 
dal of a public divorce suit. 

All I know about Madame de Pourtaleés is that 
she is very pretty, dresses with faultless taste, 
and dances better than any of her fair sisters at 
the imperial court. 

Madame Ja Duchesse de Mouchy, née Princess 
Anna Murat, is a handsome lady, though her de- 
cidedly Napoleonic features are a little too mas- 
culine, and, what adds to this impression of her 
face, is a touch of haughtiness, which, if what 
her most intimate friends tell of her character is 
true, is by no means in keeping with her great 
kind-heartedness. fhe is the dearest friend of 
the Empress Eugénie, and considered generally 
the most gifted and energetic member of the 
Murat family. ‘T.vo years ago she was married 
to the Duke de Mouchy, the scion of one of the 
oldest Legitimist families. There have recently 
spread unpleasant rumors of serious dissensions 
which are said to have broken out between the 
Duke and his accomplished wife; but well-in- 
formed parties pronounce these reports utterly 
groundless, and say that they are solely due to 
the malice of the Duke’s relatives, all of whom 


are ardent Legitimists, and pretend to be shoched 
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beyond measure at the mésalliance into which the 
Duke has entered. 

The young Princess Christine Bonaparte is a 
rather good-looking blonde, who has only recent- 
ly made her appearance at the balls in the Tui- 
leries and other court festivities. Madame de 
M‘Mahon, wife of the Mustrious Duke de Ma- 
genta, and an elderly lady of not very striking 
appearance, is very rarely seen at court. Both 
she and her husband are believed to sympathize 
with the Orleanists, and in consequence are dis- 
liked by the Emperor and Empress. 

Such is not the case with Marshal and Ma- 
dame ‘de Canrobert, a quiet, graceful, and pleas- 
ant-looking lady from Scotland, to whom the 
brilliant and noisy life of the court is distasteful, 
and who therefore accompanies her husband but 
rarely to the gala festivals at the imperial palaces. 

The Countess Walewska, hitherto one of the 
most charming figures at the court of Napoleon 
the Third, has retired since her husband’s sud- 
den death to her chdteau in Burgundy, and will 

robably not return again to the imperial court. 
Descended from the very ancient Italian family 
of the Bentivoglios, whose founder was the cele- 

rated king Enzio, the unfortunate son of the 
German emperor Frederick the Second, and a 
niece of Prince Poniatowsky, the Countess Wa- 
lewska is still very good-looking, and universally 
popular on account of her gentle and charitable 
disposition. She is deeply afflicted at the prema- 
ture death of her gifted husband, is herself in 
feeble health, and has a most charming daugh- 
ter, who bears a striking resemblance to her. 

Among the other distinguished ladies whom 
we meet at the Tuileries we must mention Ma- 
dame Haussmann, née Mile. de la Harpe, a na- 
tive of Lausanne, in Switzerland, who presides 
with modest dignity over the household of the 
Hotel de Ville; the beautiful Marquise de Mous- 
tier; the accomplished Madame Schneider, who 
must not be confounded with the well-known 
**Grand-Duchess of Gerolstein ;” Madame Pietri, 
a delicate-looking lady from Arles; and many 
other flowers from the motley bouquet called the 
Court of the Second Empire. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Sarvurpay, January 30, 1869. 








OG The First Volume of Harrer’s Bazar, 
handsomely bound, and containing nearly a thou- 
sand pages, is now ready, and can be had of the 
Publishers for $7. 

DR Our next Supplement will contain numer- 
ous patterns of Skating Costumes, House Dresses, 
Children’s Suits, Fichus, Hoods, etc., etc. 





LOUD TALE. 


T is a fundamental truth in rhetoric that 
strong thoughts are expressed in few and 
simple words. When the speech is profuse 
and swelling it is safe to infer that the ideas 
are scanty and shallow, The reason of this is 
obvious ; for when a speaker has something to 
say worth hearing he is able to rely solely upon 
its interest and force, and there is no occasion 
to try to divert his listeners with the splendor 
or prettiness of style. In fact, any attempt to 
overlay a thought with the ornament, or pre- 
vent its immediate apprehension by the linger- 
ing of an artificial rhetoric, is an impertinence 
which is sure to be rebuked by the weariness 
and distaste of all judicious persons. 

If the principle that force of thought implies 
simplicity of expression, which is acknowledged 
by rhetoricians as the basis of their art, were 
applied to the ordinary speech of these days, 
we should be forced to conclude that we live 
in an epoch of excessive mental weakness. It 
is not only our professed public speakers and 
writers who, in their speeches and documents, 
are so lavish in the quantity and size of their 
words, but men in their ordinary conversation 
have become equally liberal. The rhetorical 
defect of the orator, lecturer, and publicist has 
been long since traced to its true cause—their 
habit of speechifying, lecturing, and writing 
without thorough knowledge of their subjects. 
Abundance of words with them supplies the 
scarcity of ideas. 

The present style of conversation, we sus- 
pect, is also owing to meagreness of thought. 
One of the results of the general progress of 
the age, of which we have so good reason to be 
proud, is a great increase of talkers. Every 
one nowadays being a reader of a daily news- 
paper, and therefore versed thoroughly, as he 
thinks, in all political, social, literary, artistic, 
and financial subjects, ventures to express an 
opinion upon them. The necessary conse- 
quence is a great deal of ignorant talk or many 
words empty of thought. Before these happy 
days of universal information the great major- 
ity of men and women knew, and professed to 
know, only what immediately concerned their 
daily life. Of this they had a thorough knowl- 
edge, and they opened their mouths solely for 
the purpose of conveying it. They accord- 
ingly spoke in a few direct words to the pur- 
pose. You might in those times get from the 
cobbler, for example, some facts simply uttered 
about leather, or learn from the housewife the 
systems of pickling clearly expressed ; but now- 
adays you must necessarily ‘sink the shop,” 
and cordwainer and dame must only be ques- 
tioned upon the affairs of state and manners 
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of society. You get words in answer, but con- | the difficulty of giving presents is familiar to 
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sole yourself for want of ideas with the proud re- 
flection that knowledge is becoming universal. 

We fancy to have remarked chiefly among 
women a tendency to conceal the poverty of 
ideas by an opulent show of words. ‘Those in- 
tense expressions, ry “* magnificent,” 
“awful,” “ delightfal,” “ frightful,” “ horrible,” 
“charming,” ** superb,” ‘ fine,” “delicious,” 
etc., ete., we have heard coming, it seems to 
us, oftener from their mouths than from those 
of others. It would appear that the critical 
faculty of the female was restricted to the su- 
perlative degree, and that her taste, whether in 
regard to what is material, spiritual, or intel- 
lectual, consisted only in the indiscriminate use 
of certain loud-sounding adjectives. Thus she 
will speak of a ‘‘splendid” ice-cream, a ‘* sweet” 
prayer, a “ magnificent” tart, a “ frightful” bon- 
net, a **delicious” sermon, an *‘awful” fine man, 
and “pretty” statue. These and other equally 
exaggerated words she will apply, while appar- 
ently attaching no precise meaning to them, 
Thinking, however, that something must be 
said expressive of sentiment or emotion, the 
first loud-sounding word which rises to her lips 
is allowed to gush out. 

Precision of language is so much the proper 
accompaniment of exactness of thought that 
any one who indulges in a profusion of large 
and inapplicable words will be sure to incur 
the suspicion of mental weakness. We there- 
fore advise our dames to set a watch on their 
lips, and avoid what is called by the French 
criard, or Loud Talk. 











PAUSES OF LIFE. 

NE sometimes wonders that his heart does 

not stop beating. It has so much work to 
do—so much hard, earnest, anxious, responsi- 
ble work. It has a large and various family 
of dependents to support, no one among the 
many scores having the slightest care about 
heat, food, or raiment, but all content to look 
to the heart for every moment's supply. Rest, 
recreation, repose, it knows not, and can never 
know while it is a heart. It has no holiday, 
no Christmas, no night, no Sabbath. But it 
needs none; and this is the miracle of its being. 

It is otherwise with the muscles, the nerves, 
the brain. The heart works for man, but by 
these the man works. Within certain bounds 
they are model servants—never out of place, 
never out of time, never out of humor, never 
absent-minded, never absent-bodied. Undera 
good master they labor cheerfully, pleasantly, 
regularly, faithfully. If need be they can toil 
heroically, Your purse, your character, and 
your all are safe with them. They stick to you, 
and never hint at higher wages, But beyond 
affixed limits they are terribly self-willed, re- 
bellious, utterly unmanageable. Somehow they 
have instincts of their own. Certainly they 
understand their legitimate business. They do 
their own thinking. They are lawyer, judge 
and jury, sheriff, hangman, if their rights have 
been infringed. And ofall the sharp, merciless 
avengers of wrong they are the worst. 

The art of holding their friendship and its 
most amiable service is in perfectly compre- 
hending the word Pause. A large and com- 
passing word it is, a genus with great groups of 
species, a word of many meanings—more than 
*“Facio” in Latin, ‘These muscles and nerves 
and this brain first give you hints, then clear 
statements, then amplifications. If you heed 
not, they threaten. Persist longer, and you 
are mildly punished. A little farther, and you 
are dealt with worse than mariners under the 
old navy régime. The pauses of life are there- 
fore to be studied, cultivated, encouraged, each 
according to its position in everyday economy, 
and all with that respect due to worth and mer- 
it. The pauses of the table; bless them and 
be thankful. The pause of the night; Sancho 
was a sage on this point. Winter and sum- 
mer have their pauses; so have sickness and 
s.rrow ; and chief of all the pauses is the Sab- 
bath. Beautiful in their divine import are 
these pauses—God’s institutions of tender care 
—the gracious Father in Heaven comes very 
near to us in their sweet and soothing presence ! 
Six, eight, ten hours of work out of twenty- 
four, plus Sunday, plus all the interlude days. 
We must learn how to rest ; for no man can be 
prepared for heaven until he understand how to 
rest, and when, 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Gifts. 
\ Y DEAR ROBIN,—In this pleasant sea- 
LYE son of gifts, which seems to prolong itself 
delightfully, I have finally decided that the old 
wisdom was right, and that it is more blessed to 
give than to receive. At least it is very much 
more difficult ; and if success in overcoming dif- 


ficulty be not virtue and worthy of praise, what 
is? ‘I don’t know what you mean by tempta- 


tion,” said Saint Placido lately to Saint An- , 


thony. ‘*Good Heavens!” returned Saint An- 
thony; “I have twenty-nine temptations before 
I come down in the morning!” If he conquers 
them is he not a very victorious Saint Anthony 
indeed? and if virtue be difficulty overcome, is 
he not a very virtuous Saint Anthony? Now 








many of us, and do we struggle valiantly against 
it? Pry says that his difficulty is one of money 
exclusively. 

**The truth is,” remarks that friend of man 
and of woman, ‘‘I walk through the streets in 
the holidays and my purse is fairly paralyzed. 
I see at number one precisely what I wish to 
get for—let us say for you, my dear Bachelor— 
but before I conclude the bargain I step along 
next door to number two, and there is some- 
thing just as appropriate, and so I go on day 
after day up to number ten thousand, and mean- 
while I have seen what is exactly suitable for 
my cousin and my aunt, and that again is mal- 
tiplied a hundred times, until I can really do 
nothing, because I want to do every thing, and 
I roam and stare blandly in a kind of dazzled 
bewilderment, until somebody is wishing me a 
happy New Year before I have made up my mind 
how to give somebody else a merry Christmas.” 

Peter Paul Pry, it appears, wishes to buy 
every thing, and because his purse is so small 
he buys nothing. It is upon the same principle 
that so many guests at great dinners are unable 
to eat any thing. Their consciousness of the 
endless -ourses of delectable viands that are 
coming surfeits their appetites by mere force 
of imagination. The same rule is good to ap- 
ply in other ways, and I have tried it with great 
effect at the booksellers’, If I find myself 
tempted to buy a book I step boldly in and 
look around the shelves and the counters, and 
find so many scores of books that seem to be 
just as necessary as the one I had in view, and 
which I could no more buy than I could buy 
the mines of Golconda—if the mines of Golcon- 
da are still worked—that I smile at myself and 
come out, having made a clear saving of the 
book I intended to buy. 

But this plan also has its disadvantages, for 
I remember a friend who was of the same eco- 
nomical fancy, and who kept a list of the books 
which he wanted and did not buy, with their 
prices. When the holidays came he put into 
his wife’s stocking, for she always hung it by 
the fireside, a resplendent solitaire, 

“ My dear Angelico,” said his wife, who had 
been learning the art of carrying a leg of mut- 
ton roasted, cold, hashed, warmed, and inde- 
scribably done over, through more dinners and 
breakfasts than you would believe—“ my dear 
Angelico, how could you be so extravagant! 
It is really too bad, when I have been slaving so 
to make the ends of the year meet!” 

Madonna,” replied Angelico, who had al- 
ways a taste for rather lofty terms of endear- 
ment, ‘it is not extravagance, it is the reward 
of economy, I have saved the money to buy it.” 

** How saved it!” 

“Here!” exclaimed Angelico, and he. pro- 
duced an enormous list of prices of books that 
he had not bought during the year. Madonna 
smiled hopelessly, and indirectly exchanged the 
solitaire for mutton. 

But the difficulty that I find in giving is not 
wholly of the purse. I have long ago learned 
the relation between my means and my wishes, 
so that I am not perplexed in that way. I nev- 


er wish to buy a Malachite vase, nor one of Story’s | 


Sibyls, because I know that I am not an em- 
peror, nor one of that race so dear to the Payisian 
artificers, and known as “rich Americans,” who 
have supplanted the old English “ Milors” in the 
fancy and the expectation of the Continental 
tradesman. How he preys upon them! And 
what things they bring home with them! But 
even, I say, if I had the money that this race 
spends,I should still be at a loss by reason of the 
greater and more secret difficulty. <A gift should 
have some individual significance. It should 
express the character, and somehow subtly sug- 
gest the person to whom you give it. More- 
over, it should in the same way reflect the 
giver, so that in giving he parts with some- 
thing of himself, as, if he were a rose-tree, he 
would give a rose; if he were a nightingale, he 
would sing a song. 

When I step into a shop and exchange a cer- 
tain number of dollars for a great pearl ring and 
give it to a fat old frouzy woman—I assure you 
that I have seen such—I have merely given her 
a certain amount of money, nothing more. 
What are pearls to a fat and frouzy old wo- 


man, or she to pearls? There is no meaning | 


in the gift. As a token of regard? Go to! 
Pearls are no more tokens of regard than the 
money that buys them, But when Leander, 
with a feeling that comes but once, puts a pure 
pearl upon Hero’s hand—Hero, the young and 
transcendently fair—the fitness is as perfect as 
when you see a humming-bird alight upon a 
honey-suckle, or hear a wood-thrush warble on 
a June morning. Money has no conceivable 
relation to that pearl. You can no more see 
money in it than you can see charcoal in a dia- 
mond. You can only see youth, purity, love, 
the light of hope and morning. Leander’s giv- 
ing and Hero’s wearing of that ring is a poem. 
You think of it and think of it, and smile and 
smile, as when you remember a perfect melody. 

You see, then, my difficulty. Don’t be too 
fast, and a little satirical! It is not to feel an 
emotion which a pearl expresses, but it is to 
adapt my gifts in the same way that Leander’s 
pearl was adapted. And then I am instantly 
perplexed, for how can I be sure that my esti- 
mate is correct? If I don’t know you how can 
I truly give you a present, upon my theory? 


Yet how am I to be sure that I do know you? 
Let me see. Suppose that I wege a sovereign 
Santa Claus upon this theory, and came plump 
down a chimney, and found a stocking waiting 
for me marked—what shall we say ?—marked, 
for instance, General Grant. Dear me! what 
a situation, you think, for Santa Clans! Not 
at all, my good Robin. In the capacity of San- 
ta Claus I instantly drop a—no! not a jeweled 
sword, nor a toy horse, nor a cigar—but a sweet, 
full, beautiful rose into the stocking. A rose! 
arose! youexclaim, and why arose? That is 
under the rose, dear Robin ; but I will whisper 
in your ear that the rose is the symbol of silence. 
And suppose that stocking were embroidered 
with the imperial cipher L. N. Then, if I 
were sovereign Santa Claus, I would as in- 
stantly drop a cock’s feather into it. And 
why a cock’s feather? Discover for yourself; 
but if you ask Mephistopheles he will help you. 

But if it were Margery Honeysuckle’s stock- 
ing I should be puzzled. Perhaps a riding- 
whip, wrought of the finest, the noblest leather, 
with a pearl handle marvelously carved, and a 
clear silver whistle. Perhaps also a superb 
greyhound, or such an Arabian horse as no 
Bedouin could be tempted to sell, because he 
would be as dear as his child, or the most ex- 
quisite of lofty vases in which to place a lamp 
at night, would be the gift that might seem 
most fitting, although I must then pass the 
stocking unfilled. If I must drop something 
into that, then an opal locket of many lustres, 
and a coil of her boy's hair inside. But I would 
not give a claymore to Grant, nor a dove to 
L. N., nor a gold brocade to Margery Honey- 
suckle. Nor would I give her the opal locket 
unless I were richer than I am; for the gift 
must be true to me as well as to her, and how 
could I afford to pay the necessary money for 
such an opal as I should choose ? 

One of the most beautiful gifts I ever saw 
was one of the simplest, but it was inspired by 
a kind of Leander feeling—a feeling that would 
have gladly buffeted the Hellespont to gain the 
tower. A Hero, of course, was the central fig- 
ure; and if she had chosen another Leander 
than the one of whom I speak, the other did 
not feel her to be unkind nor cherish any poor 
jealousy. He was a young poet, indeed, very 
sensitive, very shy, and nature had not been 
personally generous to him. He knew it, and 
yet he could look at Leander’s comely form, 
and see Hero smile upon him, without any un- 
manly repining. Do you think, Robin, he did 
not suffer? I believe his passion was as pure 
as any that was ever sung, and that the quiet 
little town in which they all lived was as ro- 
mantic in the light of that little history as 
Shakespeare’s Verona, 

When Hero was about to be married the 
Joc only thought was how to make her a 

rida) gift that should be just what it ought to 
be. She had always listened to him reading 
the poets with sympathy and fine intelligence. 
She had her favorites among the moderns, and 
he knew them, and they were his. ‘Together 
in the quiet town they became familiar with the 
masters and the tyros, and he permitted him- 
self no other words of love than such as he read 
out to her from books, Robin, you and I are 
men, and we can not know whether she knew 
that the poet loved her, I, for my part, guess. 
Do you think Francesca di Rimini did not know 
all before her lover spoke? And do you doubt 
that this poet felt that speech was useless? Her 
very freedom with him killed his hope, if he 
ever cherished any; and I can believe that in 
so delicate a way she chose to prevent his speak- 
ing had he wished to speak. 

Tt was in June that Hero was to be married, 
and the bright day came. ‘The world was all 
roses and sunshine and bobolinks, and the little 
town had a holiday. Every body loved Hero, 
and every body brought some kind of gift. 





What costly and splendid presents there were 
at the house! But among them the poet’s was 
not placed, for he had not yet given it, lest it 
should be seen by eyes that did not understand, 
It was only a small book like an album, neatly 
and strongly bound, Perhaps there was a little 
portrait of Hero in it, and then followed an epi- 
thalamium in the poet’s own hand, and then 
various poems addressed to her upon her happy 
day by a score of the poets whom she most 
liked, and all in their own autographs. For 
the giver of the book had spared no pains, and 
had found at last, when all was understood, that 
every one had been willing and glad to aid him, 
It was a unique book, a peet’s book, a lover's 
book, a book which marked the triumph of a 
character full of noble possibilities, 

Iam not in that sweet bride’s confidence, my 
dear Robin, but I am very sure she is not wor- 
thy so true and lofty a homage if the little book 
is not kept among her chief treasures. And I 
am very wrong if it has not taught her some- 
thing of the mystery of giving gifts. They are 
indeed of many kinds, There are gifts of char- 
ity; gifts merely as rewards of merit or tokens 
of"esteem ; useful or bridal gifts; and last and 
chief, gifts which are signs of character and 
feeling. Those are what holiday gifts should 
be. Therefore, dear Robin, don’t cast your 
pearls before—fat and frouzy people! Give 
pearls to pearls, and roses to roses. 

Yours, dear Robin, 





Ax O_p BacugLor. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


—— 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 
GIRLS’ DRESSES. 


ime worn by girls from three to four- 
teen years of age are made with double 
skirts, gored and flounced. ‘They are similar to 
those designed for ladies, but are much simpler. 
The over-skirt has an apron front, and is | 

at the side. This is dressy, yet childlike, and 
more graceful than the stiff panier puffs occa- 
sionally made for the little people, and which 
they try in vairf to keep ace adjusted. ‘There 
are the same number of gores in the small skirts 
as in larger dresses, but they are mach narrower. 
‘The ander-skirt is made, with a belt, to which 
shoulder-straps are attached, as the weight of 
children's clothing should always be supported 
by the shoulders. ‘The skirt extends within two 
or three inches of the top of the boot, 

The corsage should be joined to the upper 
skirt to prevent the body and skirt being sepa- 
rated by the careless movements of an active 
child. “The waist may be fastened at the back 
or front according to fancy, but buttons and but- 
ton-holes are absolutely necessary, as hooks and 
eyes have a trick of ** coming undone” unless 
secared by a pin, and nothing so soon gives the 
impression of an illy dressed child as pins in its 
clothing. One dart on each side of the front 
gives sufficient fullness for. immature. figures. 
Plain high waists have Pompadour squares de- 
fined by a row of the trimming; or, if the suit 
is of two colors, the material of the under-skirt 
is sewed on the upper part of the bodice and 
edged with trimming, giving the appearance of 
an under-waist. Coat-sleeves are worn alto- 
gether, and ave trimmed around the elbows, or 
with epaulets and cutts, 

‘The outer garment of suits is a short basquine 
lined with flannel. it is most becoming to chil- 
dren when made loose and worn with a belt. 
The cloaks illustrated in Bazar No. 57 are gen- 
erally adopted. A pretty cloak lately made is 
of purple beaver-cloth, tleece lined, trimmed with 
bands of imitation Astrakhan. It is a tight- 
fitting sacque reaching to the knee. A round 
cape covers the shoulders and back, sloping away 
into bretelles in front. 


MATERIALS, 


All-wool serge in bright plaids is an excellent 
material for school dresses. It wears and wash- 
es well, is almost a yard wide, and reduced 
since the holidays to $1 25 a yard. Rob Roy 
check, black and scarlet, is cut in the bias for 
under -skirts, worn beneath looped dresses of 
black cashmere. Empress cloths and merinoes, 
worth from seventy-five cents to a dollar a yard, 
are pretty anc serviceable, and far preferable to 
the stiff poplins sold at the same price. The 
French poplin is nos so glossy as the Irish, but 
it is wider and less expensive. A very fine qual- 
ity at $1 75 a yard is handsome enough for chil- 
dren’s best dresses. Velveteen is greatly used, 
as it is very warm, but it soon looks shabby. A 
fair quality with silk finish costs $1 50 a yard, 


TRIMMINGS, 


Pleated ruffles are the favorite trimmings. A 
single flounce at the edge of the skirt is four 
inches wide, laid in deep pleats, all turned one 
way, in the Scotch kilt fashion, each pleat being 
slanted at the lower end to form half a point. 
This is most used on plaid goods. Bands of 
bias velvet a shade darker than the goods are 
used for plain colors, Two-inch-wide ribbon 
velvet of bright plaids trims plain poplins, Black 
velvet ribbon looks old-fashioned, but is used on 
gay plaids. 

Over-dresses of black silk made with low 
square corsage und puffed skirts are worn with 
high-necked dressed of poplin or merino. A 
ruche or frill is the only trimming. ‘The pret- 
tiest party dresses are of Swiss muslin and Va- 
lenciennes lace over colored slips of silk with sash 
to match. (Others are simply ruffled and worn 
with looped tunics of plaid or self-colored silk, 
or with fancy silk aprons tastefully trimmed. 

Little girls of two or three years of age wear 
gored dresses of thick white piqué throughout 
the winter. They are too warmly clad beneath 
to suffer from cold. White muslin dresses, ruf- 
fled, are also worn. ‘The fluted ruffles of the 
skirt show below the edge of the long plush or 
velveteen sacque cloak. More ordinary dresses 
are made of the lighter qualities of merino.and 
poplin. The skirt and waist are cut in one, with 
gored side-bodies at the front and back. 


READY-MADE 8sUITS, 


The following suits are shown at the furnishing 
houses. A dressy costume for a girl of six has 
a satin petticoat of black and orange in narrow 
stripes. ‘This is attacheéto a white muslin waist. 
‘Lhe over-dress of black velveteen has a low square 
corsage buttoned behind, and without sleeves. 
The skirt has an apron front with four looped 
widths, Yellow and black fringe trims the skirt 
and sash, Points of black satin are as ound the 
neck and arm-holes. A short saeque, warmly 
wadded, is the outer garment. The price, ready- 
made, is $40, not including the white waist. 

A merino suit for a girl of ten has a scarlet 
skirt gored and trimmed with two pleated ruffles, 
each three inches wide. The edges of the ruf- 
fles are turned under and ornamented with chain 
stitching done by the machine. Over-dress of 
French gray merino with a high waist, buttoned 
behind, and trimmed with three narrow folds of 
gray satin put on in a Pompadour square. Folds 
and fringe on the straight upper-skirt. A sleeve- 
less jacket, lined with flannel, has pleats on the 
skirt seams to furm puffs. Satin hood, belt, and 
scarf, 

For a girl of eight P grey is an Irish poplin suit 
of drab trimmed with a band of bright cherry 
Velvet cut bias amd two inches wide, ‘ihere are 





two skirts and sacque. 
points at the side. Cherry buttons, looped by 
cord, fasten the sacque. Price $25. 
suits in blue, green, and brown poplin are trim- 
med with velvet folds of a darker shade. Velvet 
turbans and long leggings of velvet are shown to 
match each dress, 

A serviceable school-dress of green and blue 
plaid serge has a single gored skirt bordered with 
a kitt pleating five inches wide. ‘The waist has 
a square yoke, with the fullness laid in deep 
pleats. A pinked ruche of green merino, with 
narrower blue in the centre, trims the yoke and 
coat-sleeves. A muslin party-dress, for a girl 
of twelve, has two clusters of diagonal tucks and 
three narrow flounces edged with real Valenci- 
ennes. Tucked yoke ruffled at the edge. Coat- 
sleeves trimmed on the outside seam. Pink silk 
sash, Price $30. A blue poplin Gabrielle, for 
a child of three years, is trimmed with gay Per- 
sian ribbon. Price $15. Simple dresses of 
pique are marked #8, ‘These are deeply scallop- 
ed and trimmed with braid. Others, elaborate- 
ly braided, the pattern filled in with needle-work, 
are $35. 


UNDER-CLOTHING. 


In Bazar, No. 52, patterns were given of all 
the necessary articles of muslin under-clothing, 
aprons, and bibs for children of all ages. Wool- 
en under-garments should be light as well as 
warm, or the child will be encumbered with 
clothing. ‘The shaker flannel is best for petti- 
coats, woven merino for vest and drawers. ‘The 
outside drawers, which are seldom visible, are 
of canton flannel, closely buttoned at the waist, 
and finished with a band and worked muslin 
ruffle. ‘The corset best adapted to growing cnil- 
dren, if it is wise to use any, is a wide belt of 
coutil made with shoulder-straps, and well filled 
with whalebones. Hoop-skirts are no longer seen 
on stylishly-dressed children. A stiff moreen 
petticoat is worn if the figare is very slender. 
Felt Boulevard skirts are made in all sizes for 
everyday wear. The merino stockings should 
be long enough to garter above the knee, or be 
supported by elastic bands attached to the belt. 
The stocking supporters are sold for seventy-five 
cents, The high Polish boots of pebbled moroc- 
co have thick soles and curved heels. ‘They are 
ornamented with morocco bows on the tips. In- 
dia-rubber boots reaching to the knee are indis- 
pensable for small girls who go to school. ‘The 
arctic gaiters are worn by larger girls, but are 
very clumsy in appearance. ‘The small pocket- 
rubbers are sufficient protection when the mud 
is not deep, and are conveniently carried in the 
pocket of a water-proof cloak. 

Gored aprons of alpaca or of check silk are 
made with square bibs or with bretelles. Ruches 
and ruffles are the trimming. White aprons are 
made in the same way. A sacque-shaped apron 
with sleeves is more worn by smaller children. 
Fancy aprons are also a feature of party-dresses. 
One of pink silk ruched with white is worn over 
a muslin dress, 


HOODS, HATS, ETO. 


Hoods and baschliks are shown of every color 
and of a variety of materials. We admire most 
the ‘* Red Riding Hood” of scarlet opera cloth, 
trimmed with a ruche of the same, ‘The price 
is $4. They are sometimes made with two or 
three pelerine capes in the carrick style, serving 
for cloaks as well as bonnets. The edges of the 
ruche are chain-stitched with white. 

The fashionable hat for large girls is a velvet 
pouf with a rosette on top, and long ribbon 
streamers behind. The flat sailor-hat of black 
velvet is also greatly worn. Small children wear 
turbans with round crowns of bright-colored vel- 
vet or cloth edged with bands of Astrakhan, ei- 
ther white or black. Narrow linen collars, edged 
with Valenciennes, are basted to the neck-bands 
of the dress. ‘The deep cuffs are trimmed to 
match. A ribbon-bow is worn at the throat. 
One house makes a specialty of jewelry for chil- 
dren, designing small neat sets of ear-rings, 
brooch, and sleeve buttons. Bars of malachite, 
or of coral with pendants of gold, are among the 
prettiest, 


BOYS’ SUITS. 


The Highland suit still prevails for small boys. 
It is made in plaids complete in the smallest de- 
tails; and is also made in gray or blue cloth, 
The kilt is copied to perfection. Boys who are 
too small to wear pants have full pleated skirts 
instead of gored ones. The front width is slight- 
ly sloped, the others are held in pleats. ‘The 
short jacket is buttoned at the throat only, dis- 
playing the white waist beneath. Boys of six 
years wear blouses and sashes. A stylish suit is 
a gray cloth blouse with a broad collar pointed on 
the shoulder and slightly open at the throat, show- 
ing the shirt collar and scarlet neck-tie. A sash 
of scarlet merino is negligently tied at the side. 
Zouave trowsers to the knee, Scarlet merino 
stockings and gray felt hat. 

Biack velvet trimmed with dead gilt buttons 
makes the most elegant suits for boys of four 
years. A miniature Beau Become! of Fifth 
Avenue serves for a model. ‘The frock was 
white muslin, ‘Two fluted ruffles are visible be- 
low a sacque of black velvet made loose and belt- 
ed in. The edge of the sacque was piped with 
gold-colored satin, and the bow and sash at the 
back were lined with the same, Down the front 
and on the pocket were large buttons of dead gilt, 
like Roman gold. A half handkerchief of Va- 
lenciennes lace was fastened behind with a brooch. 
Soft velvet hat bordered with Astrakhan. A yel- 
low and white aigrette at the side. Cuir-colored 
morocco boots and black velvet leggings fastened 
with gilt buttons. 

Youths of from eight to fourteen years wear 
the English walking-suit, sold in gray mixed cas- 
simere at from $18 to $25. The coat or jacket 
fits closely, and is quite short, having only five 

of skirt, Rolling collar, and square 
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sre wide apart, which looks boyish. Single- , 
reasted vest buttoned to the throat. Long, | 
close-fitting panialoons, Handsomer suits of dark 
blue cloth are trimmed with wide black braid. 
Price $35. Smaller boys wear suits of brown- 
snuff cloth made in the same style—Zouave j .k- 
et, vest, and short trowsers, with braided chev- 
rons and side pieces. $18 is the price. 

New over-coats are long sacques trimmed with 
bands of fur. Capes are not made this winter. 
A gray Melton sacque for a boy of seven is lined 
with flannel, and bound with braid of a darker 
shade. Price $12. 

The Scotch cap in black velvet, and flat brown 
felt hats are most popular. Small turned-over 
collars and ti -ked shirt-fronts are worn with 
bright ribbon ueck-ties, 


INFANTS CLOTHING. 


We find no novelties in infants’ clothing, but 
considerable reduction of prices, Knitted shirts 
of split zephyr in shell patterns are sold for a dol- 
lar, the shoes to match for 60 cents, and soft 
warm hoods with veils for $2 50. Quilted mus- 
lin bibs, embroidered for outdoor wear, are from 
85 cents to $1 50. High-neckel and long- 
sleeved dresses for infants’ day-wear are coming 
into general use. More color and less white is 
being used fur baby clothes, a change that we do 
not altogether admire. Cloaks of scarlet merino 
or blue and white plaid are serviceable, but not so 
infantile as immaculate white. 

For information received thanks are due to Mes- 
dames BaiLLarp and Provost; and Messrs. 
A. 'T. Stewart & Co., and Lorp & TaYLor.. 





PERSONAL. 


MADAME AUGUSTE VON Barnporr is giving a 
series of twelve representations, on Tuesday and 
Saturday evenings, at the Union League Thea- 
tre of New York. Her rare power and versatili- 
ty of genius has been universally recognized by 
dramatic critics, whe rank her side * side with 
RACHEL, Ristori, and JANAUSCHEK, in tragedy, 
and in light dramas superior to any of these great 
artists, 

—Mr. DisrakExi has never failed to recognize 

the literary man. Just before leaving office he 
offered a pension of $500 to Mr. NEILSoN, one 
of the writers on the London Times. Mr. N. de- 
clined the offer; whereupon the proprietors of 
the Times settled upon him an annuity of $500, 
in _— to his salary as,a member of their 
staff. 
—Mrs. JuLIa WarRD Howe, who is, perhaps, 
Boston’s greatest lady notability, is described as 
a small and slender —— bearing the traces 
of past beauty. She is a blonde, Her eyes are 
gray, bright, and expressive; her features deli- 
cate, symmetrical, illustrative of refinement and 
pipe tenet . Her voice is pleasant, and she is 
a brilliant talker. She is unwilling to respect 
the traditions of her adopted city, and thinks 
there are other hills besides the one named after 
the excellent Mr. BUNKER. She is a mistress of 
sarcasm; and it is no marvel, therefore, that she 
is not a favorite save among the few who give 
her back herself. She has five children, is not 
yet fifty, has a home in Boston and a pleasant 
place near Newport, where she is surrounded by 
triends, books, and such. 

—Curious little personal romance just from 
Paris: Some fifteen years ago Mile. HERSILIE 
Rovy, a young and brilliant pianiste, suddenly 
disappeared from that city. It was at first said 
she was mad; next her death was duly an- 
nounced. She has just recovered her liberty, 
after fourteen years’ detention in a house for the 
insane, where she was kept under the name of 
JOSEPHINE CHEVALIER. This mysterious crime 
is soon to be made the subject of legal investi- 
gation. 

—An American poet who had a good time 
with Tennyson, writes home to a brother poet 
a jolly description of how they passed certain 
hours of the night, after dinner and dessert had 
been comfortably finished. Thus; ‘* TENNYSON 
and I retired to his study at the top of the house, 
lit pipes, and talked of poetry. He asked me if 
I could read his ‘Boadicea?’ I thought I could. 
‘Read it and let me see,’ said he. ‘I would 
rather hear you read it,’ I answered. Thereupon 
he did so, chanting the lumbering lines with 
great unction. I spoke of the idy] of‘ Guinevere’ 
as being, perhaps, his finest poem, and said that 
I could not read it aloud without my voice fail- 
ing me at certain passages. ‘Why, I can read 
it and keep my voice,’ he exclaimed, triumph- 
antly. This I doubted, and he agreed to try 
after we went down. But the first thing he did 
was to produce a magnum of wonderful sherry, 
thirty years old, which had been sent him by a 
poetic wine dealer. Such wine I never tasted. 
*It was meant to be drank by Cleopatra or Cath- 
arine of Russia,’ said TENNysoN. We had two 
glasses apiece, when he said, ‘ To-night you shall 
help me drink one of the few bottles o my Wa- 
terloo—1815. We will make a night of it.’ The 
bottle was brought, and after another glass all 
round TENNYson took up the ‘ Idyls of the King.’ 

‘* His reading is a strange monotonous chant, 
with unexpected falling inflections, which I can 
not describe, but can imitate exactly. It is very 
impressive; in spite of myself I became very 
much excited as he went on. Finally, when 
Arthur forgives the Queen, TENNyson’s voice 
fairly broke. I found tears on my cheeks, and 
—— and Mrs, TENNYSON were crying on either 
side of me. He made an effort, and went on to 
the end, closing grandly. ‘How can you say,’ I 
asked (referring to previous conversation), ‘ that 
you have no surety of permanent fame? This 
poem will only die with the language in which 
it is written.’ Mrs. TENNyson started up from 
her couch. ‘It is true,’ she exclaimed, ‘I have 
told ALFRED the same thing!’ After that we 
had more sherry—in fact, finished the Waterloo 
bottle; then went up to the garret to smoke and 
talk. Tennyson read the ‘ 
in Greek; his own ‘ Northern Farmer,’ and An- 
drew Marvell’s ‘Coy Mistress.’ We parted at 
two o’clock.”’ 

—The father of Baron Bunsen, a shrewd and 
humble-born German, sent his son out into the 
world with this advice as to expenditure: ‘‘In 
clothing live up to your means, in food below 
your means, and in dweiling above your means. 
Don’t be a soldier; stand erect before a man 
with a title,’’ 
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—That naughty Sir CuLtine EaRDLEY, who a 
ear ago was sentenced to two or three years’ 
pres rr for a little le; irregularity he 

had committed as to bigamy, has been pardoned 
through the interposition of Mr. DisraELI, The 
—— is in very poor health. 

—The Milwaukee Universalists have taken 
away from Mount Pleasant, Iowa, their pastor- 
ess, the Rev. Miss CoaPpin. They wanted a good 
Chap in the pulpit, offered her $2000 per annum, 
which she accepted; butit made the Mount 
Pleasant people feel unpleasant. 

—Premier GLADsTONE’s son, 8. E., has just 
been ordained by the ey mg Ad Manchester, and 
inducted into a curacy in Lambeth. Some dif- 
ference between being a religious minister and a 
prime minister! 

—This is how Mark Twain (Samver M. 
CLEMENTS) looks: He is about 82, sparely built, 
medium height, dark brown mustache, features 
as fair as a boy’s, and with much twinkle in 
eyes. He dresses in scrupulous black, te dom 
looks at his manuscript while lecturing, but wves 
a little pedestrianism on the platform as he talks, 

—The Rochester Chronicle tells this story: 
“During Ropert LINcOLN’s recent journey 
from Chicago to Boston he got out of his car, 
and while walking along the railroad track 
slipped and icll before an advancing engine. 
A gentleman passing at the time saved his life 
by dragging him from the track, and getting up 
and looking for his preserver he recognized Ep- 
WIN BootH. No words were spoken, Mr. Booru 
walking rapidly away. We give the story as it 
is told us.’ 

—Fanny JANAUSCHEK, the German actress. 
has just had a reception by her countrymen 
and women at Chicago. 

—HAWTHORNE’s youngest daughter, Rose, is 
studying painting in Dresden. She has talent 
and gives promise of distinguishing herself. 

—The velocipede is so rapidly coming into 
use a5 a es ry economical, and rapid vehi- 
cle for travel that it may be deemed interesting 
to know the name of its inventor. Authentic 
records exist showing that NicerHorus NIEPCE, 
one of the earliest of the discoverers of photog- 
raphy, wrote trom France to his brother, then 
living in England, an account of his having in- 
vented the machine—the letters in which he 
communicated the fact to his brother being still 
in existence, and bearing the postmurk of the 
two countries. In this city the velocipede “‘ sem- 
inaries” of MeRcER & MonaD and PEARSALL 
BROTHERS are crowded with pupils; and as it 
requires only five or six lessons of half an hour 
each to learn to “go it alone,” the result is that 
there are already nearly two hundred who have 
‘*yraduated’’ with the highest honors of the in- 
stitution. It is amusing to Lid a lignan phy- 
sicians, clergymen, managing editors, merchants, 
and old chaps generally, speeding around the 
* arena’ at ten miles the hour, making as short 
curves and as perfectly master of the machine as 
a boy is master of himself on skates, ‘ We" 
have done it! ‘* We” can propel the instrument 
an hour without stopping with less fatigue than 
to walk an hour; and ‘‘ we”’ have touched fifty. 
The sensation of propelling yourself with such 
Mere = | and ease is charming; the exercise de- 
lightful, 

—Mrs. Lucia GILBERT CALHOUN, one of the 
most brilliant of the Tribune editorial staff, ia 
tall, lithe, graceful, and particularly elegant, al- 
most the opposite of what most people fancy a 
literary woman to be. She has abundant chest- 
nut hair, beautiful hazel eyes, and a face of great 
expression when animated by conversation. She 

dresses in exquisite taste, and is a tine conver- 
sationist, a most agreeable entertainer, and by 
her friends is regarded as a most delightful lady. 

—A German of the name of FeL»er, a sort of 
person who hires clever people to talk for mon- 
ey, when in this country last year, made tempt- 
ing pecuniary offers to Rev. H. W. Beecner to 
visit Germany and lecture; but that minister 
disdained the gold, preferring the peaceful “* pas- 
tures’’ of the Plymouth parsonage. “Not for 
Beecher’ was his simple but expressive reply. 

—Mrs. Mary GRANT CRAMER, wife of our con- 
sul at Leipsic, is a sister of General GRANT, and 
an amateur artist of ability. While painting in 
the art galleries certain German artists saw and 
admired the purely classical features of their un- 
known colleague; and when they were painting 
the frescoes in the new art museum of Leipsic 
they introduced her head for the Grecian god- 
dess Diana; and all this without knowing that 
their neat compliment was paid to a sister of the 
new American ruler. 

—Mr. CHarirs LELAND’s humorous poetical 
effusion, “‘Hans Breitmann,’’ has taken im- 
mensely with people who speak the American 
language abroad. Mr. BREITMANN’S philosophy 
of life is succinctly stated in the following verse: 

“Hans Breitmann vent to Kansas, 

Droo all dis earthly land, 

A vorkin’ out life's mission here 
Soobyectifly und grand. 

Some beoblesh runs de beautiful, 
Some vorks philosophie ; 

Der Breitmann soife de infinide 
Ash von eternal shpree |" 


—Mme. Patti Cacx recently gave a soirée at 
her residence, at which she introduced the young 
and charming violinist, Mile. CasTELLAN, who 
played several difficult pieces with infinite skill 
and taste. Mme. pe Cavux has induced Mlle. 
CASTELLAN to promise that she will accom- 

ny her on her voyage to America, which, it 
ays will probably close La Diva’s artistic 
career. 

—Sir Henry BuLWER is understood to be writ- 
ing the Life of Lord PaALMERsTON—a task for 
which he is peculiarly qualified by his literary 
ability, political experience, and intimate ac- 
quaintance with the deceased statesman. 

—Professor Morse said a good many clever 


things at the magnificent banquet given him on 
the ult. at DELMONICO’s. at others 
this: *‘Science and Art are not opposed. Leo- 


NARDO DA VINCI could find congenial relaxation 
in scientific researches and invention, and our 
own FULTON was a painter, whose scientific 
studies resulted in steam navigation. It may 
not be generally known that the important in- 
vention of the percussion-cap is due to the sci- 
entific recreations of the English painter, Saaw.”’ 

—Before Mr. DiskaELi surrendered the pre- 
miership, he ordered a grant from the govern- 
ment of $25,000 to Mr. Rassam, and $10, each 


to Lieutenant PRipEavux and Dr. BLanc, for the 
sufferings they endured in Abyssinia. ; 

—JoHN STUART MILL is said to be philosophic- 
| ally gratified at his failure to be re-elected to 
Parliament. He has again secluded himself, and 
resumed literary work. 
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THE LATE BARON JAMES 
ROTHSCHILD. 


J gerard JAMES ROTHSCHILD, who died 
at his home in Paris on the 16th of No- 
vember, 1868, was born on the 15th of May, 
1792. Since 1812 he had been at the head of 
the Rothschild banking-house in Paris. The 
father, Meyer Anselm, was born at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main in 1743, and was the founder of 
the great banking family which has controlled 
the financial operations of Europe for half a 
century, and has been to modern times what 
the Fugger family of Augsburg was to the Mid- 
dle Ages. Meyer Anselm was a Jew—a faith 
to which all his descendants have rigidly ad- 
hered. He was left an orphan in his elev- 
enth year, after which he visited the Israelites’ 
School in Fiirth, then commenced a small busi- 
ness in his native city, and was afterward an as- 
sistant in a banking-house in Hanover. Return- 
ing to Frankfort, he married and began business 
again, where he soon arose to prominence by in- 
dustry, frugality, and financial boldness. His 
final success, however, may be said to have be- 
gun with his business relations with the Land- 
grave of Hesse-Cassel, after 1803 Electoral 
Prince William I. The Landgrave was com- 

lled to flee before the arms of Napoleon, and, 

nowing nothing better to do with his money, 
which amounted to five millions of dollars, was 
glad to deposit it with him free of interest. 
After Napoleon’s banishment to Elba, the new 
Elector withdrew his money ; but on Napoleon’s 
return the money was deposited with Rothschild 
at the rate of two per cent. interest, and was left 
in his hands a number of years, of course being 
advantageously employed, and adding largely to 
his financial success. He had five sons and as 
many daughters, and the late James Rothschild 
was the last surviving of the sons. They distrib- 
uted themselves, after their father’s death, in the 
principal European financial and political cen- 
tres, where each of them soon took the lead in 
the greatest business operations of their respect- 
ive countries. Anselm, the eldest, succeeded his 
father in Frankfort-on-the-Main; Solomon went 
to Vienna; Nathan Meyer to London; Charles 
to Naples; and the subject of this sketch, as we 
have said, to Paris. 

The ‘“‘sixth great power of Europe,” as the 
Rothschild house has often been called, had a 
talented prime minister to manage its affairs. 
The five great powers needed, between the 
eventful years of 1815 and 1826, more than a 
thousand millions of frances, the most of which 
was loaned by the Rothschild house, besides one 
hundred and sixty millions to Naples, Tuscany, 
and smaller states. An important part of the 
financial success of the Paris house is due to its 
connection with railroads. James Rothschild 
built the French Northern Railway, and guar- 
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ROTHSCHILD OF PARIS. 





anteed the construction of the Paris-St. Ger- 
main Railway, and assisted in the French East- 
ern, the Paris-Lyons, and the Strasburg roads. 
But he did not limit himself to France, but 
built the wonderful South Austrian and Lom- 
bard roads. ‘The French Revolution of 1848 
was a season of great unpopularity and tempo- 
rary embarrassmeént to him; for, his wealth be- 
ing fabulously great, he was 
given the credit of causing 
many of the evils from which 
the masses were suffering, 
especially the high price 
of provisions. Newspapers 
and pamphlets teemed with 
thrusts at him, and not even 
his life was safe. The rev- 
olutionists, in a fit of mad- 
ness, destroyed the splendid 
country seat at Suresnes, 
supposing it to belong to 
him, but in reality it was 
the property of one of his 
brothers. By contributing 
twelve thousand frances to 
the victims of the July rev- 
olution, and _ illuminating 
his house on all public oc- 
casions, the. rage of the 
populace subsided, and he 
commenced his banking op- 
erations with new spirit. He 
was appointed by the Aus- 
trian Emperor Consul-Gen- 
eral for Austria in France, 
and received from the 
French Emperor the grand 
cross of the Legion of Hon- 
or, with the offer of the title 
of Count of Ferriéres. His 
wife, Betty, was a daughter 
of Solomon Rothschild, and 
distinguished herself by her 
benevolence and humanita- 
rian labors. Her husband’s 
generosity, howeyer, seems 
to be still a matter of dis- 


pute. His manner of fe- 
ceiving applications was 
cold, and. sometimes he 


seemed hard-hearted. ' He 
had a bureau to which they 
always had to be presented 
first, and the decision here 
was final. The Temps said 
after his death: ‘‘He did 
much more in works of be- 
neficence than even the pub- 
lie gave him credit for.— 
Without excluding from his 
liberality any religious com- 
munion whatever, he had a 








A | 
paper of Frankfort-on-the-Main, the home of the | 
family, has still more enthusiasm. The Frankfurt- | 
er Journal says: ‘* Many thousands can relate with 
gratitude his extensive and unwearied benefi- 
cence. 
commensurate with the rank to which his wealth 
entitled him, even outside the world of money. 
His memory will be an honorable one.” At his 
own expense he rebuilt the Synagogue in the Rue 
Notre Dame de Nazareth, and contributed largely 
to the erection of the onein the Rue de la Victoire. 
His home was frequently the gathering-place 
for the most’ distinguished men in all depart- 
ments, without distinction of political or relig- 
ious faith. Under the Restoration the Dukes 
of Nemours and Orleans were his visitors; the 
Prince of Orange, Talleyrand, and Arago were 
seen sitting by Thiers and Guizot. The late 
composer Rossini, who died about the same time, 
was among his familiar friends.. His table was 
laden with the choicest viands, and ‘Talleyrand’s 
cook passed over into his service. At his great 
country seat the Emperor,gnd Empress visited 
him, and on one occasion, when Napoleon was 
expressing his congratulations that such a para- 
dise could have been created ifn three brief years, 
Rothschild replied: ‘‘ Oh, sire, that is not much! 
The Lord made the whole world in much less 
time—only six days!” His burial was very un- 
ostentatious, like thé man’s character and life. 
The hearse was simple, drawn by two horses, 
preceded by a few hundred policemen, and fol- 
lowed by his servants, sons, and other members 
of his family, with officials of the Northern Rail- 
road, pupils and teachers in the schools estab- 
lished by him, and many thousands of working- 
men, ‘The family vault is marked by the sim- 
ple letter R. The amount of his property has 
been long in doubt, but just now we have the 
facts. The inheritors of his estate are required 
to pay ten millions of francs as hereditary tax. 
His entire wealth consisted, therefore, as valued | 
by the government, which may be regarded much 
less than the reality, of one thousand millions of 
francs, or two hundred millions of dollars gold. 
His houses in Paris amounted to fifty millions 
of francs; his hunting castle at Ferritres, where 
Napoleon visited him, is estimated at twenty 
millions of francs. He has had three sons and 


He was a man who could win respect | 





one daughter, two of the sons and the daughter, 
with a number of grandchildren, still surviving 
him. Until the day of his death he persisted in 
the use of the Hebrew language. When writing 
to his Jewish agents or relatives, giving direc- 
tions concerning extensive financial operations, 
he made use of coarse and grotesque Hebrew 
characters, discarding the German language al- 
together, and, when writing French, violating all 
the rules of grammar and orthography. 





THE FAIRY SCHOOL. 


**“7OU don't believe it!” But Dolly saw it, 
and how are you to get over that? *‘ She 
ran away from sehool!” Of course she did. I 
am not going to deny it. -But let me tell you, | 
Miss, that going to school up Cross Street and 
down Square Street is quite another thing from 
going to school past the mill to the turn of the | 





road, and then with the brook through the forest. 

Besides, it was nutting-time. ‘There was a 
butternut-tree near the mill, where Dolly filled 
her pockets quicker than you could count twen- 


6¢ 


ty—no, I won't say that, for perhaps you are at 
the head of the class in arithmetic—but quicker 
than Dolly could count ten ; and there were chest- 
nuts under the leaves—in heaps! Wait till you 
see chestnuts in heaps, except in the roasted chest- 
nut man’s pan at fifteen cents the pint! 

‘* Perhaps she told a story!” I'll never admit 
that. Our Dolly is a little girl of her word. 

“* How did she see it?” She picked fern seed. 
Dolly knew nothing about fern seeds. She 
thought they were little round dots on the back 
of the leaf, and she put them in her pocket. Now, 
if you pick the right sort of fern seed at just ten 
minutes of the right hour of the day, and wear it 
in your pocket you can walk invisible. 

WHAT IS MORE, IF THERE ARE ANY FAIRIES 
TO BE SEEN YOU WILL SEE THEM. And if you 
doubt that also, try it. 

‘*Fairies never go to school!” Pray, then, 
who makes the fairy purses and stockings and 
veils and shoes and mantles, if not fairies? And 
how are they to make them unless they are 
taught; and where should they be taught if not 
in school? And where do you think they learn 
the spells that can turn a being into a cabbage, 
and a pumpkin into a coach, if not at school? 
Schools! they have always had schools; and I 
hope here will be an end of dispute about the 
matter. 

When Dolly picked the fern seed the fairy 
school was about to commence. ‘The teacher, 
an experienced old Fairy Godmother, rang a lily 
bell, and the elves scampered to their seats be 
hind the toad-stool tables; and the teacher looked 
grim, and her scholars looked anxious; and no 
wonder. Fairies nowadays are in bad spirits. 
Nobody wants an invisible cloak, or shoes of 
swiftness ; so they have nothing todo; and they 
are getting so fat that they can’t dance. Worse 
than that, they are all dying out. Flower-elves 
are found shriveled up in their cups, and mist- 
elves melt away like smoke ; because whatever is 
not useful in this world disappears sooner or later. 
But, as every body knows, when somebody dis- 
covers how to square the circle, the elves will 
once more have a finger in every body’s pie; and 
all the elves were trying for this on their slates, 
while the Fairy Godmother walked up and down 
among them with a bundle of rods. 

These were fairy rods. Each could collar an 
elf, or box his ears, as if it had been provided 
with hands. So, wherever she marched, hush! 
hush! whispered the fairies, and one small elf 
was so frightened that she dropped a stitch in 
the stocking that she was knitting. 

**How dare you do that?” cried the Fairy 
Godmother. 7 

** [ won't do it again,” whimpered the elf, and 
was so much more frightened that she dropped a 
whole row of stitches, and was instantly pounced 
upon by her teacher. 

**Careless minx! Rods, shake her!” 

So the rods shook her, till Dolly couldn't have 
told her long ears from her small feet. 

**Ts this the way you do your work ?” scream- 
ed her teacher. ‘* How many times must I tell 
you that there is only one rule for knitting a 
Christmas stocking that shall never be empty ? 
A ball of spiders’ silk and needles of butterflies’ 
bones. Put on one stitch and a half, and at ey- 
ery other round knit in a drop of dew. You 
have not a dozen dew-drops in this whole stock- 
ing; and it is all to be puiled out and begun 
again! and after school you will go and stay 
with the snail in his shelf while the rest are 
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dancing. No whimpering, Miss, but do as I 
bid you. First class of Fairy Godmothers, come 
forward !” 

‘There was a bustle behind the toad-stool tables, 
and the Fairy Godmot +r class came up. The 
elves looked at the rods, und the teacher looked 
at the rods; and it was as plain that every body 
expected to see them in use as the nose on the 
Fairy Godmother’s face, and that was plain 
enough; at least it was long enough! She 
walked back and forth, and she frowned, and 
suddenly she pounced on the fat fairy in the 
apron, 2 

‘* If you were Fairy Godmother to a princess, 
whom nothing could cure of chattering, what 
would you do with her?” 

There was a question for you, and not in the 
lesson either! ‘The fat fairy choked and rolled 
her eyes helplessly, first at the squirrel up in the 
tree, and then at the Fairy Godmother. 

** What would you do with her?” repeated the 
teacher, beginning to play with the rods. 

“Td—I—” 


“ Well ?” 

‘*{ would turn her into—” 

“Well?” 

‘Into a—a—kitten.” 

“A kitten! My good gracious! No. Go 
down to the foot. Next! What would you do 
with her?” 


**T would turn her into a sunflower,” an- 
swered the next, pertly. 

** No, indeed; nothing of the sort.” 

**T don’t care,” mumbled the elf. “‘ My aunt 
turned the Princess Nectarina into a suntiower, 
and she grew before aunt’s door. 1 have seen 
her there often.” 

** Your aunt often made a bad matter worse,” 
answered the teacher, sharply. ‘‘She was as 
thick-headed as the bectles she drove; and I 
would have you to know that I have been Fairy 
Godmother for the last five hundred years, and 
think I ought to understand the subject; and I 
would as soon turn a talking Princess into a pair 
of bellows. Next! What would you do with 
her ?” 

**T would turn her into a watch,” answered 
number three. . 

“Right! That is what I always did. I have 
one here now,” pulling a watch from her pock- 
et; “and here she will stay till she learns not to 
gain time. But how would you turn a Priner: 
into a watch ?” 

Number three fidgeted, and lookec C:ery 
where except at the Fairy Godmother. She 
could not tell. 

The teacher frowned, though she was certain- 
ly ugly enough before. 

“The next! What would you say?” 

‘“* Zeramiantoni—” 

**No, indeed! ‘That is only to be used with 
pumpkins and frogs. Next! What would you 
ba’ ?” 


Me Abraca-da-ca-da-ca—” 

* Nothing oe oe. ao are a . of 
ignoramuses. You don’t know a w of your 
lesson !” Tiel the ches, wp thar bank: Ince ponelen. 

Here the Fairy Godmother class set up a dole- 
ful howl, for they knew very well what to expect 
next. 

** Rods!” said the Fairy Godmother, “ atten- 
tion. This elf shall become the word the; this 
elf shall become the word buttons; this elf shall 
be figure eight.” 

**Ob! 1 don't wafit to be figure eight,” said 
the elf—the fat elf—crying; ‘‘ it is so crooked.” 

“This elf shall be the letter A,” continued 
the teacher, paying the fat elf no sort of atten- 
tion; “this elf shall be the article an; this elf 
shall be the word booby, and this elf shall be the 
word sesqui ia. ‘Take them all away and 
shut them up in the dullest books you can find. 
Put them in the dictionary and arithmetic. There 
they will have something todo. Sums and com- 
positions. Lessons in every thing under the sun. 
All the time; every where; in every school-book, 
and slate, and ication-table in the world ; 
and there they shall stay. I will teach them to 
be idle. Now, what are you doing there!” 

Three little elves had crept up ates Sara 
which leaned a ; for on slate 
were sums and venue dh thesk figures were 
fairies who had been shut up in the multiplica- 
tion-table, and who had been whispering with 
the elves, forgetting that the terrible teacher had 
an eye in the waterfall on the back of her head. 
about there?” shay jumped eway in uch a fright 
about ‘. ‘away in such a fright 
that they seitthieee ane over one aeether. ; 

oy !” exclaimed the Fairy God- 
mother; “‘very fine! You'll whisper under my 
very waterfall, will you? Now you shall go and 
beard with the owl, and we will see how you will 
like that!” 

At this the elves set up a piteous howl, for the 
owl's boarders get nothing but rat soup and mice 
pie; but the Fairy Godmother, without noticing 
them at all, sent an elf up the owl’s tree to speak 
with him about the matter. And being by this 
time in a towering rage, she ordered the rods to 
bring ont Pumpkin Head. 

““Boo-hoo! Boo-hoo! I don’t want to 
come!” squeaked a small voice, as the rods 
dragged in the unlucky Pumpkin Head by the 
collar. “I don’t want to come. I don’t want 
to stand on the toad-stool!” * 


lucky Pumpkin Head, who must stand ou a toad- 
stool and be laughed at every day for the next 
three hundred years. 

**Ha!ha! ha! He! he!” laughed and tittered 
all the other fairies, jumping and dancing and 
pointing athim. ‘*Towhit! towhoo!” scream- 
ed the owl. ‘Oh, what a fool was Pumpkin 
Head!” and all the elves laughed and yelled 
louder than before. 


What had he done? 





To tell you that I must go back to Peter. 

Peter had precisely one trouble. ‘The world 
always wags one way, you know. Well, Peter 
always wanted to wag the other way. Peter's 
holidays happened when it rained. Peter’s teach- 
ers were always on the watch to make him trouble. 
Peter’s mother was sure to spite him, and had a 
shocking habit of lecturing him. FPeter’s broth- 
ers and sisters were all selfish, and would play 
what Peter did not like, and were sure to want 
the very thing he wanted at exactly the same 
time. Also Peter’s school-books were wrong, 
and not to be believed, for sometimes they said 
one thing, and sometimes quite another. Peter, 
you see, was an ill-used boy. . 

Matters being in this dismal state, Peter bought 
a “ Jack-in-the-box” and took it with him to 
school. If his teachers had seen it, with their 
usual meanness, they would have taken it from 
him. So Peter hid it in his desk and began to 
work his sums. 

Peter's sums were like every thing else. Pe- 
ter worked them correctly. His multiplication 
and addition were done by rule; no doubt of 
that; but they came@fout wrong. Peter dashed 
them out and tried again, and they came out 
worse. So it was plain that the book was wrung, 
or, rather, that the man who made the book was 
wrong, and did not know how to propose his ex- 
amples correctly ; and that Peter was the victim 
of the book, and of the teachers who helped out 
the book. He leaned his head on his hands in 
despair, and said, 

**T wish I need never be troubled with another 
example.” 

‘*Why don’t you let me out, then?” asked a 
little voice. 

Peter jumped and stared. The boys were 
studying all about him, and nobody looked as 
if he had spoken or had heard any one else speak. 

**Let me out!” cried the small voice again 
from the inside of the desk. Peter was sure of 
that. He took out his new box and opened the 
lid. Up sprang the Jack and nodded and winked 
at Peter. 

“Oh! oh!” thought Peter ; but he could not 
scream it. He was much too frightened. Llis 
tongue was stiff, his throat was dry and choking, 
his lips felt as if they were glued together, and his 
knees shook as yours would have done; only I 
suppose you have suspected already that this was 
Pumpkin Head. 

Pumpkin Head had just graduated in the fairy 
school at the head of his class. He had made 
himself a wishing ring and a magic book, and 
knew all the 5; in the fairy book and the 
whole history of the fairies. So, being a stirring 
and ambitious elf, he was determined to get into 
business on earth as fast as possible, and to that 
end turned himself into a Jack-in-the-box, and 
was purchased by Peter. 

**] shall not hurt you,” said Pumpkin Head, 
seeing Peter's fright. ‘‘I came to help you. 
You need not trouble yourself about your ex- 


“ But they won't come right,” said Peter. 

** Never mind about that. Rub them out, and 
put me in your pocket. Quick now. Your class 
is coming.” 

Peter had no time to think. He rubbed out 
his sums, pocketed Pumpkin Head, and march- 
ed up with the rest; and when he had taken his 
seat there on his slate were the examples! done 
in the most beautiful figures, and with correct 
answers; and whenever a question came to Peter 
Pumpkin Head whispered the answer in his ear. 

** And what do you think of this?” asked the 
fairy, slyly. 

“T only wish all my lessons were like it,” an- 
swered Peter. 

“Very good!” said Pumpkin Head. 
don’t ask high wages.” 

** But—but—I only get twelve cents a week,” 
stammered Peter. 

Pumpkin Head winked and nodded. 

“ Money is not what I want, my good Peter. 
Let us make a bargain. For the next ten years 
I will be your servant; but at the end of ten years 
on earth a fairy loses his power. I shall then be 
as helpless as you, and as you will by that time 
be a man you must support and care for me.” 

**Oh, of course,” said Peter, looking big. 

** But you are not to tell any body.” 

“No,” answered Peter, though he was disap- 
pointed. (He did so want to tell Sam Calkins 
that there were fairies after all, and that he had 
one in his pocket.) “ But, I say, do you know 


geometry ? 

Pumpkin Head winked again. ‘I should 
think so.” 

‘* All the hard questions, sure?” inquired Pe- 
ter. 
**T know every thing,” replied Pumpkin Head, 
magnificently. 

Lucky Peter. Teachers might be as spiteful 
and lessons as ridiculous as they liked. The 
could never spite him more, though it was a wee 
or two before he could be quite used to his good 
fortune. At first he could not help glancing at 
his lessons, and being very nervous in class! He 
could not understand how Pumpkin Head could 
know every thing. But Pumpkin Head was as 
clever in algebra as in history, and as ready for 
geometry as in arithmetic. Peter had beem a 
backward scholar because of that spitefulness in 
his lessons and teachers. But now he could re- 

t you a page at a sitting if you chose correct- 
ly—with Pumpkin Head in his pocket. His 
compositions were so interesting that every body 
was anxious to hear them, and he wrote as fine 
a hand as the master. Other boys might groan 
over problems, but Pumpkin Head only laughed. 

**'Phat is easy enough,” he was fond of say- 
ing. ‘‘ For my part, I wish it were longer.” 

Even the teachers began to smile on Peter, 
and to compliment Peter's father that his ron 
had grown into such a surprising scholar; which 
so delighted the father that he bought Peter a 
pony and a pair of silver skates. 
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All this time Peter never glanced at a lesson, 
never solved a re. never wrote a line; but 
read novels an 
under the very noses of the masters; because, 
thanks to Pumpkin Head, he looked to be al- 
ways studying, and was scarcely seen to raise 
his eyes from his books. Nor did Pumpkin 
Head's kindness cease here. 

Peter’s mother, you remember, had a sad 
habit of lecturing him When he was selfish or 
unkind, she was apt to say to him: 

‘*My dear son, I have lived longer in this 
world than you, and I have always seen that the 
best happiness is that which makes your heart 
warm. Now, nothing will keep the heart so 
warm as kindness to others. Remember the 
great tree that we saw, that should have been 
tall and straight, and that grew crooked and 
down again toward the earth. Nothingcan mend 
it now; but when a little tree, it could have been 
straightened with care. You also are a little 
tree in God's garden, but if you are selfish now, 
when you are a man your heart will be so hard 
that it can not warm for others.” 

But Pumpkin Head had kindly furnished 
Peter with ear-stoppers, which he stuffed in his 
ears whenever his mother commenced to talk. 
‘Then, though he stood there, listening quite re- 
spectfully, he never heard a word. as not 
this an admirable ent! 

Peter was equally fortunate with Jim and Dan 
and Mollie, his brothers and sister. ‘These were 
selfish children, you know, and had no consider- 
ation for Peter. If Mollie had nearly finished 
the book that Peter was anxious to read, she 
said, ‘* Wait a few moments and I will give it to 
you.” 

But Pumpkin Head seated himself on the edge 
of the book, and made such horrible faces that 
Mollie was glad to throw down the book and run 
away. Nor did she dare tell her mother. Sc 
also, when Dan was a rebel.and Jim a Union 
man, fighting for his life in a fort made of chairs 
with a pop-gun, and Dan had nearly taken 
fort with two wooden cannon and a box of 
soldiers, neither of them was willing to 
horse with Peter. But Pumpkin Head punish- 
ed them properly, for he flung a dried i 
Dan’s eye that made him jump about on his can- 
non and soldiers, at which Peter laughed, and 
said, ‘‘Serve them right!” as you will acknowl- 
edge it did. 

In this way Pumpkin Head's ten years passed 
away delightfully, and Peter became a man. 

Peter's parents were never done talking about 
him. He was rude and ill-tempered at home, 
but he was the best scholar in a school of two 
hundred boys. His teachers said so. He had 
all the certificates and rewards and medals and 
prizes and diplomas, He was a wonder in arith- 
metic, geography, and history, and knew seven 
different languages. He was a prodigy in writ- 
ing and book-keeping, and his drawings were sent 
to the Exhibition and took the prize there. Fa- 
thers said to their sons, ‘‘ Now if you were like 
Peter!” and old ladies sent him cakes and pin- 
cushions, So, now that Peter was a man the 
question was not, what shall Peter do? but what 
shall he not do? 

‘*He should be an artist,” said his mother. 
“ He has the great prize, and when I look at his 
picture of the snow I always feel like running for 
my cloak and hood. You can fairly see the snow 
come down.” 

** An artist!” exclaimed the father, scornfully. 
‘* A boy of his talent to dabble in oils and paints! 
He shall be a merchant, and have ships at sea, 
and a great marble warehouse full of silks.” 

** Yes,” said Peter, ‘‘I will be a merchant.” 
For he liked the notion of the marble warehouse. 

His father took him down to see the greatest 
merchant in the town. 

“What!” said the merchant. ‘Clever Pe- 
ter! the Peter of whom every one is talking! 
I saw yesterday the books that he kept at school. 
The master is showing them every where. I shall 
be proud to take your son.” 

The father went away delighted, and all day 
was trying to decide whether it would be best that 
Peter should become the merchant’s partner or 
no. He thought so much about it that his head 
ached, but he went home notwithstanding im a 
fine humor, and was surprised to find that Peter 
was home before him with never a word to say, 
for a terrible thing had happened. 

When his father left him Peter opened the 
merchant's books with a flourish, and whispered 
to Pumpkin Head, ‘‘ What shall I do next?” 
But Pumpkin Head made no answer. 

Peter put his hand in his pocket and pulled 
out Pumpkin Head, drawn up in such a knot that 
his heels touched his head, and looking more 
dead than alive. 

“I say,” cried Peter, ‘what am I to do now?” 

**T am sure I don’t know,” squeaked Pump- 
kin Head. ‘The ten years are done, and I know 
no more than you do, only you are to take care 
of me.” 

** But what can I do?” asked poor Peter. 

“*T haven't the least idea,” whimpered Pump- 
kin Head, crawling back into Peter's pocket. 

Poor Peter! He knew nothing about book- 
keeping. He had forgotten the very little he 
had ever learned of arithmetic. He could hard- 
ly write at all. Le looked up the page and 


. down the page. 


‘* How are you coming on?” asked the mer- 
chant. 

‘**Charmingly,” answered Peter, seizing a pen 
and beginning to make marks right and left. 
By-and-by the merchant came and looked over 


drew pictures and even whittled |, 





his shoulder, and saw—no figures—nothing but ‘| 


dots, and splashes, and blots. 

** The boy is an idiot! 
ter at all,” cried the merchant, and sent him 
away, 

Peter's father was very angry, but his mother 
defended him. 

**I told you he was an artist,” she said. ‘He 


is too clever to pore over stupid figures. He will 
be a great painter.” 

So in the morning Peter and his father went to 
see the painter, and Peter hung his head misera- 
bly, for Pumpkin Head had not showed go much 
as his nose that morning, and Peter knew very 
well what to expect. 

“ He is so modest,” said the father; *‘ but you 
have seen his drawings at the Exhibition. They 
took the prize.” 

**That I have,” returned the painter. ‘* Your 
son will one day be a great man; I shall be glad 
to teach him ;” and he gave Peter a model and 
pencils and drawing-paper. e 

_**Can you help me, Pumpkin Head ?” whis- 
pered Peter. 

‘**T don’t know any thing,” answered Pumpkin 
Head, shrinking and trembling. 

Peter stared at the card-board all day, and at 
night, when the master came to look, there was 
nothing at all. 

‘This is an impostor,” said the painter, and 
drove him out. 

Peter's father was in a towering passion. 

“You are an idiot and an impostor, as they 
call you,” be said, ‘‘ and not worth your salt.” 

And, alas, Peter had no longer any ear-stop~ 
per, and was obliged to listen to all the hard 
things that were said of him. 

**Sinee you are fit for nothing else,” declared 
his father, ‘*you shall learn a trade!” And he 
took him to see the carpenter. 

But you remember that, although Peter had 
all the diplomas and prizes, and was a grown 
man, he really knew no more than a very igno- 
rant little boy ; not even how to obey or how to 
use his eye and hand. He could not compre- 
hend what was said to him, and when the car- 
penter looked the other way he did nothing at all. 

** ‘The boy is a mule,” said the carpenter, very 
me and sent him home. 

‘The father was still more enraged, but his mo- 
ther again excused him. 

** We know,” she said, ‘‘ that he is really clev- 
er Peter. And it is quite impossible that a boy 
who has all these prizes and diplomas should be 
an idiot.” 

Then she showed the diplomas over again to 
the father, and they had such large seals and 
looked so respectable, that he began to think 
every body must be mistaken. 

** Surely,” said the father, ‘“‘since he knows 
all these things, he can teach them. He shall 
be a teacher.” 

So he took him to see the school committee. 

“Clever Peter!” said the committee. ‘We 
could not find a better teacher. All the parents 
will be charmed.” 

" pew a Head, can’t you tell me what to 
do?” said Peter, in a low voice, as he took his 
seat behind the desk; but Pumpkin Head an- 
swered never a word. f 

So Peter pretended to hear the lessons; and 
he always said they were very good, because, 
knowing nothing about them, he did not dare to 
find fault. All the parents were delighted. 

**See now,” said they. “There is nothing 
like having a clever teacher. This comes of 
knowing what one is about.” 

And Peter’s mother said, with tears in her 
eyes, ‘‘I told you the boy had talent.” 

But when the merchant, the painter, and the 
carpenter heard it, they all cried out together, 
**Clever Peter, why he is a mule, an idiot, and 
an impostor!” 

This sounded so oddly that the committee came 
to visit Peter’s school, and as they knew how to 
read and spell, they found him out. 

By this time every one had heard of clever 
Peter, and no one would employ him. The 
father and the brothers worked all day, and he 
sat at home, too stupid te talk, too sullen to 
smile, too selfish to please any body. 

‘*He is eating his way through the house,” 
said the father, ‘‘ It is time he should take care 
of himself.” 

So he gave Peter a smali purse of silver and a 
pair of new shoes, and told him to shut the house- 
door from the outside, and not to open it again 
till he could earn his bread. 

“Oh, Pumpkin Head, can’t you help me?” 
cried Peter, looking about him in despair; but 
Pumpkin Head only cowered down in the warm- 
est corner of his pocket. And Peter could get 
nothing to do, because he knew nothing, not even 
how to obey. Soon the money was all spent, 
Pumpkin Head and Peter had no dinner, and 
were almost frozen. 

“Pumpkin Head,” cried Peter, suddenly, 
‘*where did you come from ?” 

“From Fairy Land,” answered Pumpkin 
Head. 

‘*'Then go back there, and take me with you,” 
said Peter. 

“Oh! I am afraid,’ whimpered Pumpkin 
Iiead ; but the cold grew bitterer, the snow was 
falling, and dark was coming. Pumpkin Head 
began to be really afraid that they should perish 
of cold. So he said—but if I should tell what 
he said, I should let out a fairy secret ; and, after 
all, all that you really care to know is that they 
went to Fairy Land. 

The fairies never shut their gates against the 
wretched ; but I doubt if Peter and Pumpkin 
Head did not wish themselves back in the snow- 
storm, 

Every day for the next three hundred years 
Pumpkin Head must stand on the toad-stool, 
with a morning-glory fool’s-cap, to be hooted and 
jeered at. 

And for Peter, you may see him there, making 
his bow to the queen of the fairies, who is laugh- 


, ing at him; although he is dressed in the height 


This is not clever Pe- | 


| 


of the fashion, he knows nothing, and every one 

is always laughing at him; and he hangs about 

the fairy school, hoping one day to be taught 

something; but, from the teacher’s face, I doubt 

if she ever takes compassion on him. : 
What do you think about it? 
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KATE KETCHEM. 
By PHBE CARY. 

Karte Ketouem on a winter’s night 
Went to a party dressed in white. 
Her chignon in a net of gold 
Was about as large as they ever sold. 
Gayly she went, because her ‘‘ pap” 
Was supposed to be a rich old chap. 
But when by chance her glances fell 
On a friend who had lately married well 
Her spirits sunk, and a vague unrest 
And a nameless longing filled her breast— 
A wish she wouldn’t have had made known 
To have an establishment of her own. 
Tom Fudge came slowly through the throng, 
With chestnut hair, worn pretty long. 
He saw Kate Ketchem in the crowd, 
And knowing her slightly, stopped and bowed ; 
Then asked her to give him a single flower, 
Saying he'd think it a priceless dower. 
Out from those with which she was decked 
She took the poorest she could select, 
And blushed as she gave it, looking down 
To call attention to her gown. 
‘« Thanks,” said Fudge, and he thought how dear 
Flowers must be at that time of year. 
Then several charming remarks he made, 
Asked if she sang, or danced, or played ; 
And being exhausted, inquired whether 
She thought it was going to be pleasant weather. 
And Kate displayed her “jewelry,” 
And dropped her lashes becomingly ; 
And listened, with no attempt to disguise 
The admiration in her eyes. 
At last, like one who has nothing to say, 
He turned around and walked away. 
Kate Ketchem smiled and said, ‘* You bet 
I'll catch that Fudge and his money yet. 
He's rich enough to keep me in clothes, 
And I think I could manage him as I chose. 
He could aid my father as well as not, 
And buy my brother a splendid yacht. 
My mother for money should never fret, 
And all it cried for the baby should get. 
And after that, with what he could spare, 
I'd make a show at a charity fair.” 
Tom Fudge Jooked back as. he crossed the sill 
And saw Kate Ketchem standing still. 
‘*A girl more suited to my mind 
It isn’t an easy thing to find; 
And every thing that she has to wear 
Proves her rich as she is fair. 
Would she were mine, and I to-day 
Had the old man’s cash my debts to pay! 
No creditors with a long account, 
No tradesmen wanting ‘that little amount ;’ 
But all my scores paid up when due 
By a father-in-law as rich as a Jew!” 
But he thought of her brother not worth a straw, 
And her mother, that would be his, in law; 
So, undecided, he walked along, 
And Kate was left alone in the throng. 
But a lawyer smiled, whom he sought by stealth 
To ascertain old Ketchem’s wealth ; 
And as for Kate she schemed and planned 
Till one of the dancers claimed her hand. 
He married her for her father’s cash— 
She married him to cut a dash. 
But as to paying his debts, do you know, 
The father couldn't see it so; 
And at hints for help Kate’s hazel eyes 
Looked out in their innocent surprise. 
And when Tom thought of the way he had wed 
He longed for a single life instead, 
And closed his eyes in a sulky mood, 
Regretting the days of his bachelorhood ; 
And said, in a sort of reckless vein, 
‘I'd like to see her catch me again, 
If I were free, as on that night 
When I saw Kate Ketchem dressed in white!” 
She wedded him to be rich and gay; 
But husband and children didn’t pay. 
He wasn’t the prize she hoped to draw, 
And wouldn't live with his mother-in-law, 
And oft when she had to coax and pout, 
In order to get him to take her out, 
She thought how very attentive and bright 
He seemed at the party that winter’s night; 
Of his laugh, as soft as a breeze of the south 
(Twas now on the other side of his mouth) ; 
How he praised her dress and gems in his talk, 
As he took a careful account of stock. 
Sometimes she hated the very walls— 
Hated her friends, her dinners, and calls ; 
Till her weak affection, to hatred turned, 
Like a dying tallow-candle burned. 
And for him, who sat there, her peace to mar, 
\uuoxing his everlasting cigar— 














_ 


| descriptions. 


He wasn't the man she thought she saw, 
And grief was duty, and hate was law. 
So she took up her burden with a groan, 
Saying only, ‘‘I might have known!” 
Alas for Kate! and alas for Fudge! 
Though I do not owe them any grudge; 
And alas for, any who find to their shame 
That two can play at their little game! 
For of all hard things to bear and grin, 
The hardest is knowing you're taken in. 
Ah, well, as a general thing, we fret 
About the one we didn’t get; 


| But I think we needn't make a fuss 


If the one we don't want didn’t get us. 





PARIS CORRESPONDENCE. 


HE court returned from Compiégne a few 

days since, The weather was magnificent. 
The Emperor and Empress occupied the first 
carriage, with General Fleury as their vis-&-vis. 
In the second carriage came the Prince Imperial, 
with his governor, General Froissard, and his 
equerry. Several carriages followed. 

The Empress seemed highly delighted at re- 
turning to Paris, and bowed with great anima- 
tion to the crowd that thronged to see her pass. 
She wore a dress of changeable black and ma- 
roon poult de soie, with a wrapping of black vel- 
vet with large sleeves, trimmed with passemen- 
terie, which simulated a pointed cape in the 
back, and edged with wide guipure. Her fan- 
chon bonnet of antique red velvet was adorned 
with a closely curled feather of the same color, 
which fell over the top of her head. ‘The Prince 
Imperial was dressed in a simple suit of dark 
marine-blue cloth. 

In the carriages of the suite were remarked 
the Mesdemoiselles d’Albe, the Empress’s two 
nieces, in black silk dresses, with black casaques 
and sky-blue satin hats; and her reader, Made- 
moiselle Marion, in a.suit of violet cashmere 
embroidered with black silk. Mademoiselle 
Marion, whose simplicity, goodness, and grace 
make her a great favorite at court, is soon to be 


| married to M. Raimbeaux, the brother of the 


Emperor’s equerry. The latter, some twelve 
years ago, married the daughter of Mocquard, 
the intimate friend and secretary of the Emperor. 
The Raimbeaux family possess iron-works esti- 
mated at millions in Belgium. 

The last days at Compiégne were very gay. 
The four series are designated thus: the first, 


| of wit; the second, of beauty; the third, of ele- 
| gance ; and the fourth, of pleasure. 


On Saturday, tableaux vivants were given. 
The Empress appeared thereat in a dress of 
white satin, with a tunic of China crape, trim- 
med with white crape. ‘This tunic was grace- 
fully caught up on the left side alone. ‘The cor- 
sage was of pearl-gray China crape, trimmed 
with a fluting of white crape. A feather and 
diamond rosette formed the coiffure. 

The dresses worn by the Empress at Com- 
piegne were all made by Worth; and he wrought 
marvels, as may have been perceived by our 
Her coiffeur was Albert, of the 
Maison Leroy, who dresses her hair daily, and 
composes her head-dresses. She does not wear 
wreaths, but trailing sprays of flowers, carelessly 
twined with the hair, and interspersed with dia- 
monds, 

The three tableaux vivants represented the 
Queen of Sheba before Solomon, the witches of 
Macbeth, and the Gleaners, 


The chateau of Nohant is keeping holiday. | 


This chateau was for a long time the residence 
of George Sand; and it was there that the illus- 
trious author wrote her best works. She gave 
it to her son Maurice two or three years ago, 
and took up her abode in the vicinity of Paris. 
But at this moment she is at Nohant, with all 
her family and a host of friends, who have been 
invited to celebrate the baptism of the second 
child of M. Maurice Sand. ‘The celebrated nov- 
elist has been several times made grandmother, 
and her generous heart delights in the sight of 
these little beings, illumined in their cradle by a 
ray of her glory. Prince Napoleon is the god- 
father of the last born. He set out for Nohant 
loaded with sugar-plums and presents for the 
happy parents. 

A very illustrious personage is deeply com- 
promised at this moment with a red-haired En- 
glishwoman of too celebrated a reputation. This 
fatal beauty, who, moreover, is already faded, 
has brought dire calamity to many. A young 
duke of ancient family ruined himself for her. 
He bought her eighty thousand francs’ worth of 
diamonds at the Duchess de Morny’s sale. This 
young duke was married to a charming woman 
who had the misfortune to love him. She is the 
daughter of the Baron de S-—, who is im- 
mensely wealthy. As she was one day reproach- 
ing her husband for his follies, he rejoined, ** All 
your millions, my dear, would not pay for the 
fancies of my duchy!” The great personage 
who is now compromising himself for this En- 
glishwoman is not a duke, but a prince. He is 
also married, and his wife, an angel of virtue, is 
ignorant, we hope, of the melancholy secret which 
is known to all Paris. 

This red-haired beauty is so extravagant that 
she changes the furniture of her boudoir every 
day. On entering her dressing-room she says 
to her maid, ‘‘ To-day, I wish my boudoir to be 
in China silk or pink satin.” While she is 
adorning herself the work goes on, and the bou- 
doir, which the night before was blue, is pink 
to-day, and will be white to-morrow, and yellow 
the day after. 

Another topic of town-talk is the divorce suit 
of the beautiful Mrs. Ronalds, whose magnificent 
voice has charmed all the official drawing-rooms 
of Paris. (LIANE DE Marsy. 











SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


STORY, most romantic, yet well authenti- 

cated, comes from Ohio. Few novels are 
founded on so strange a “‘ plot;”’ none could 
exhibit woman’s constancy s0 clearly as this tale 
of real life, which we give in brief, condensed 
from a lengthy account. 

In 1840 Henry Leffingwell, a young mechanic, 
btm near Loncvn, was accused of larceny, tried, 
convicted, and sentenced to ten years’ of hard la- 
bor in the al colony of Australia. His wife, 
believing him innocent, prepared to follow him, 
to remain near him during his confinement, and 
to be the first to comfort and cheer him when 
his time expired. But the ship on which Mrs. Lef- 
tingwell embarked encountered a fearful storm 
and sunk, the passengers and crew barely escap- 
ing upon a raft. They were picked up by an 
American ship bound from New York to China, 
where the wife found herself farther than ever 
from her destination. Through the kindness 
of friends she obtained a passage to Cub: 
thence to Australia. <A year and a half had 
elapsed meanwhile, and how was she to know 
of her husband’s locality? Each convict in 
Australia receives a number, by which only he 
is known to his poepers ; and as Mrs. Leffing- 
well did not know her husband’s number all 
her inquiries were useless. Yet for four years 
she persevered—supporting herself the while by 
menial labor—when one day she read in a news- 
paper an account of her husband’s release, the 
real perpetrator of the larceny having been dis- 
covered, She made immediate inquiries, only 
to learn that the object of her search had lef 
the island for the United States two weeks after 


his release. To follow him was her desire; but | 


her means were scanty. Yet at the first possi- 
ble opportunity, which was in 1847, she took 
passage to New York, where she remained some 
me with her mission still unaccomplished, 

ough she made every exertion to find her 
husband. When the war broke out she re- 
sponded to the call for nurses in the hospitals, 
and faithfully tended the wounded. 

In one of the hospitals at Washington Mrs. 
Leffingwell took care of a soldier who had 
known her husband well. She learned he was 
in a Pennsylvania regiment, and wrote to him 
at once. But the letter never reached its desti- 
nation; and after weary waiting the devoted wife 
went to Pittsburg, only to learn that her hus- 
band’s term of enlistment was over, and his 
identity again lost. Advertisements preved of 
no ayail, and time crept slowly on. A short 


and { 





time ago, hope having quite died out, she un- | 


expectedly heard that her husband was living 
near Cincinnati. She started at once to go to 
him. Healso had been apprised of her coming, 
and as she alighted from the cars at Cleveland to 
procure refreshments he met her. They stared 
at each other an ape pega 2 > years had 
silvered the heads of each, and left lines of care 
upon their brows—then, regardless of the gaping 
crowd, with a simultaneous impulse they rushed 
into each other’s arms. At the latest accounts, 
the trials of the past forgotten and happy in the 
present, be Ae ao in the train for Cin- 
cinnati. ether, during all these years, the 
husband had also been searching for the wife, 
history doth not reveal. 





One member of the Board of Health in San 
Francisco declares vaccination a failure in check- 
ing the pee ow in that city. Yet only 6000 
persons out of the 150,000 have been vaccinated 
there since the pestilence broke out. So says 
the Sacramento Union. 





A bright six-year-old, on being asked ‘‘ what 
she wanted for a Christmas present,’’ replied 
that she found it really difficult to decide be- 
tween a set of Waverley novels and the new com- 
plete edition of Dickens! That child’s books 
should be packed away on a high shelf, and she 
sent outdoors to play with skipping-rope, and 


| ball, and plenty of little folks who can not read. 





The Detroit River is undergoing a thorough 
examination for the purpose of ascertaining the 
feasibility of tunneling it. The examination is 
under the general supervision of an enterprising 
business man of Detroit, and the work of de- 
termining the nature of the soil of the river- 
bottom has been committed te competent civil 
engineers. 





An exchange, ia an article upon the propriety 
of ‘‘round dances,’’ gives the following, which 
is worth a thought: A few years since a man 
well known in society—not young, and who 
could not dance—was sitting at a party, near a 
young lady, and watching the mazes of a ‘‘ Ger- 
man.” He turned to her, knowing her well, and 
said: “I wish you would let me put my arm 
around your waist.» Of course she looked at 
him in amazement. ‘Oh,’ said he, ‘“‘ you know 
I can’t dance, but I don’t see the difference, All 
these young men have their arms about the girls’ 
waists, and why shouldn’t I have the same priy- 
ilege, though I sit still?” 





The Apuneation’ Library in this city, which 
was established in 1820 with only 800 volumes, 
now contains 43,000 volumes, with not less than 
7000 constant readers. This library has from 
the inning been under the care of the Me- 
chanics’ and Tradesmen’s Society. Its rooms, 
at 472 Broadway, are free to all, and are com- 
fortably furnished and well supplied with news- 
papers and magazines. Employés of mechanics 
and tradesmen take out books gratuitously; for 
others the fee is two dollars a year. A large 
number of women ayail themselves of the privi- 
leges of this institution. ‘ 





By the use of the Norwegian cooking-box, 
which is just now attracting considerable atten- 
tion in England, po grew of meat, which by the 
ordinary process of cooking would have to be 
kept over the fire boiling for hours, can be thor- 
oughly cooked by — over the fire some ten 
or fifteen minutes, and then placed, pot and all, 
in one of these non-conducting boxes, where it 
is cooked without any further application of 
heat. 





New York has been undergoing a dreadful 
penance. It is only the thoughtless who laugh 
merrily, in anticipation of jolly sleigh-rides, as 
the clouds thicken and the big snow-flakes be- 

n to fall upon this devoted city. Every sober- 


on ted individual can but regard snow-storms 
here as unmitigated evils. 


here is not room 
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for snow in New York. It must not be on the 
sidewalk—it must not be on the car-track—it 
should not block up the streets. But there it is 

iled, in brown unsightly masses, until a warm 

y turns our busy thoroughfares into flowing 
rivers of mud and water. To cross Broadway at 
some points then is almost at the risk of life; 
and as to clothes, one is scarcely presentable at 
any decent place after having waded through the 
muddy seas that sluggishly flow around each 
block. Snow—beau » pure, unsullied snow 
—is for the country. 


There have been many varying reports in re- 
gard to Victor Hugo’s new book. The volume 
Ss now nearly Pr nted, and is to be entitled 
“L’ Homme qui Rit” (the man who laughs), and 
will consist of two parts; ‘Par Ordre du Roi’’ 
(by order of the king), and “La Mer et la Nuit” 
(the sea and the night). 





The grand Musical Festival, in Boston, which 
is proposed for next June, in commemoration 
of the restoration of peace, has excited a very 
enthusiastic interest in the ‘‘ Hub” and vicinity. 
It is proposed to erect on Boston Common an 
amphitheatre, covering an area of 150,000 square 
feet, capable of accommodating an audience of 
50,000, with extra seats for a chorus of 20,000. 
The festival is to open on the fifteenth of June, 
with a —_ national concert by a great chorus 
selected in part from the public schools of Bos- 
ton and vicinity, accompanied with an orchestra 
of one thousand musicians. The entire pro- 
gramme will occupy three days. This festival 
is not designed to be entirely local, but national, 
in its character, 





Snow is sometimes a very good thing, even in 
cities! There has been a great fire in Bangor, 
Maine, and what was recently the busiest part 
of the city is in ruins. But it is said that the 
presence of snow on the roofs alone prevented 
a much greater destruction of property than was 
experienced. 





The largest kitchen in the world is in South 
America, on the river Uruguay, and is for the 
manufacture of Liebig’s extract of meat. The 
building covers an area of 20,000 square feet. In 
one hall there are four meat-cutters, which can 
dispose of 200 bullocks each per hour. There 
are twelve digesters, in which the meat is boiled 
by steam. They hold altogether 144,000 pounds 
of beef. About eighty oxen per hour are actually 
slaughtered for this immense manufactory of 
meat extract. 





The Brooklyn Academy of Physical Culture, 
which has just been completed, contains a fine 

ymnastic hall, one hundred feet by seventy-five. 

he apparatus is of the best description, and ev- 
ery arrangement is made to prevent accidents. 





A curious story comes from San Francisco of 
two policemen who tried to arrest a Chinaman. 
They found it necessary to leave him a moment, 
and handcuffed him with his arms each side of a 
lamp-post. When they returned their prison- 
er was gone: he had climbed up the post and 
swung his arms over the top. 





A new style of flower-pot has lately come inte 
use. It consists, in fact, of two flower-pots, one 
within the other, there being a space of about 
three-quarters of aninch between the two. This 
form of flower-pot is admirably adapted for grow- 
ing plants in rooms where the air is too dry for 
many of the more delicate species, as the space 
between the two walls of the = may be filled 
with water or damp moss, thereby preventing the 
rapid drying of the soil by evaporation througk 
the sides of the pots. 





Many stories are told of the young Prince Im- 
perial of France, which are supposed to give 
some insight into his character. <A recent 
writer in Paris says that he never enters into 
discussion with older persons, a simple ‘‘no,”’ 
without giving any reason, being his only op- 

osition. And then neither the Empress nor 
iis tutor can change his mind. If the case is 
of importance, a scene, well known at the Tuil- 
eries, is re-enacted. The Emperor enters, and 
haat his son kindly, brushes the hair from 
his forehead, and asks why he does not want te 
do what he has been ordered to do. The boy 
makes noreply, The Emperor repeats his ques- 
tion, three, nay, ten times. Noanswer. At last 
the Emperor says, “‘I want you to do it;”’ or, 
“You must do it.” And, as if the boy had 
merely been waiting for these words, he jumps 
up, kisses his father’s hand, and rushes from the 
room in order to obey. When his play-fellows 
then tease him for having yielded, after all, he 
replies, proudly, ‘LZ’ Hmpereur a ordonne.”” It 
is difficult to say whether this is firmness or 
petulance, but it seems to be the former; for it 
has been noticed that, after obeying his father 
in this manner without resistance, he has with- 
drawn into some corner and wept a To- 
ward the Empress he is a naughty son—disobey- 
ing her nine times out of ten, and thinking he 
can easily pacify her by a single kiss; but his 
father he treats, above all, as the Emperor, 
whom he looks npen as the greatest monarch 
of all the times. 

Glycerine has many valuable uses, some of 
which are well known. Yet it may not be so 
generally known that this sweet substance is ob- 
tained by subjecting lard and tallow to the action 
of steam, heated in a tight vessel to a high tem- 
perature. The steam causes the — acids to 
separate from the glycerine. One of the best 
remedies for chapped hands is glycerine. When 
diluted with water it is also a suitable dressing 
for the hair. 





There Is a ‘‘ Dead Sea’’ in the West. Not far 
from the ———— between California and 
Nevada lies Lake Mono, fourteen miles long and 
nine miles wide. It has never been sounded, 
but a trial line of three hundred feet failed to 
reach the bottom. The water is acrid and nau- 
seating, unfit even for bathing. No animal, not 
even a frog, can exist long in its waters. The 
only thing able to live within or upon the wa- 
ters of this lake is a species of fly, which springs 
from larve bred upon its surface. Mono ¢e 
receives several considerable tributaries, and is 
apparently destitute of any outlet. The water 
is dense and sluggish, and all the surround- 
ings of the lake are suggestive of sterility and 
death. ’ 








Crystal Bead and 
Netted Guipure 
Bouquet-Holder. 


MATERIALS: 
coarse and fine silver 
wire, crystal beads. 

This bouquet-hold- 
er is easily and cheap- 
ly made. It is en- 
tirely of crystal beads, 
which are strung on 
silver wire and fin- 
ished with a pretty 
netted guipure lace. 
Fig. 1 shows the hold- 
er in use with the 
lace and bouquet; 
Fig. 2 shows the simple holder. Cut, first, of heavy silver wire 
twelve pieces each 18 inches long; lay these together, and five inches 
from one end pass on a wooden knob which has been wound with 
white thread, then wind the wires under the knob fast together with 
the finer wire. Then wind the wire itself with the smaller crystal 
beads strung on the fine wire, and fasten the end into the knob, by 
which means a sort of loop handle is made. On the upper part of 
the wire make six leaves in the manner shown by Fig. 2, for which 
the beads on the outer edges are strung on wire, and for the veins 
on silk. Having strung on each wire the requisite number of the 
large beads bend the ends into loops three inches long, and twist to- 
gether the wires between the leaves in the manner shown by the il- 
lustration. The end of each wire is fastened down with thread. 
The veins in the leaves are made with beads strung on silk. Now 
string the fine beads on fine wire, and weave with this the middle 
part of the twelve wires in the manner shown 
by Fig. 2. In the original this part is about 
five inches long, and is four inches in cir- 
cumference around the upper part. For 
fastening the bouquet in the holder arrange 
a pin fastened by a bead cord in the manner 
shown by the illustration. 

The foundation for the lace is netted in 
the round of fine thread over a coarse knit- 
ting-needle. The width must, of course, 
correspond to the cireumference of the hold- 
er, which may be made of any size desired. 
For a small holder 54 stitches would be suf- 
ficient. On this work 35 rounds in the 
round, but in the first round two stitches in- 
stead of one must be worked in every ninth 
stitch. This widening must be repeated in 
the same position of every round, and by this 
means the points are formed. Having com- 
pleted the foundation, stitch it over a piece 
of oil-cloth of requisite size and shape, and 
work in the manner shown by Fig. 3. The 
under edges are worked in button-hole stitch 
with fine thread. The design figures and four-leaved little flowers are 
worked with enameled cotton ; the long leaves are worked with thread 
in point de reprise, In sewing on gather the upper edge slightly. 


Lady’s Crocheted Boot. 

Tus boot may be worn in the house or in the carriage over light 
ball slippers. It is worked in ribbed crochet stitch of red and black 
wool, ard finished with a red sock, which is four inches higher than 
the boot, and fastened with this to a cork sole. Begin the boot on 
the toe, make with red wool a foundation of four stitches, and, passing 
over the last of these, crochet, returning, 3 sc. (single crochet) in the remaining 

three foundation stitch- 

es; the following round 
is crocheted with black 
wool from the under 
side of the work, put- 
ting the needle in the front veins of the 
stitches. In doing this crochet 3 sc. in the 
middle stitch, thus adding two stitches in 
this round. Continue to work in this man- 
ner, alternately one round with red and 
one with black wool. Cut the thread 
off at every round. Work thirty-six 
rounds; then crochet without widening, 
on one-half of the crocheted part, forty- 
two rounds for the heel part, and join 
the end of this to the other side of the 
foot. Crochet around the upper edge 
of the boot one round single crochet, 
carefully fastening the ends of the 
thread. The under edge is finished 
in the same manner. Begin the 
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wind the 
around a netting mesh half an inch wide b 
fore each stitch. After every round of loop 
follows a round in single crochet without 
loops. Work in all 16 rounds. Sew the 
cuff to the mitten, and work the back of 
the hand with black silk in herring-bone 
stitch. 


Foot Warmer. 


Tuts pretty and useful foot warm- 
er, which is used at the same time 
as a foot-stool, consists of a round 
willow basket, which receives the 


a foundation of 70 stitches, 
and knit in the round 80 


the manner described for the 


The upper edges both 
of the sock and the boot 


ch. and, passing ovér 


the shape of the sole and afterward laid tegether and sewed. 
one side of the boot set black buttons and chain-stitch loops in imi- 


80 stitches, and knit in the round 40 rounds, alternately two stitches 
knitted and two purled. 
foot are knitted like an ordinary stocking. 


over an edge stitch. 


Knitted Mitten to draw over Ball Glove. 


THIs mitten is intended to draw over light kid gloves on the way 


on a separate needle, add 8 more stitches, and knit 40 rounds in 
the round, in which narrow off gradually in the last part. 
take up the under veins of the 8 stitches with the hand stitches 
already on the needle, join the stitches in a round, and knit 80 


in every second, and afterward in every round, so that 80 rounds 
has narrowed off and completed the mitten. 
the cuff. Make a founda- 


tion of 80 stitches and [A wel 
crochet on this one f FE 
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Lady’s Knitted Sock. 
is worn under cotton stockings for protecting the feet 
hen knitted of red or other colored wool it may be worn 
ing and under the boot just described. The upper edge 
ith chain-stitch scallops. Begin with a foundation of 


Both this and the 
On the upper edge cro- 
1 single crochet in an edge stitch, five chain passing . 
Repeat from *. 


Then begins the heel. 


to a ball or theatre, both in order 
to protect the gloves and to keep 
the hands warm. It is knitted of 
white wool with a looped cuff. 
Begin on the under edge with a 
foundation of 80 stitches, and knit 
55 rounds in the round, alternate- 
ly one stitch knitted and one purl- 
ed. With the 56th round begin 
the thumb. For this take off six 
stitches (these form the beginning 
of the gore), and widen one stitch 
on each side of this. The widen- 
ing is done by throwing the thread 
around the needle and knitting it 
as a stitch in the following round. 
Repeat the widening in the follow- 
ing 29 rounds after every two 
rounds, so that in the 30th round 
the thumb gore shall count 26 
stitches. ‘Take these 26 stitches 


Sock. 
Now 


$ previously, one stitch purled and one knitted, but at 
round begin to narrow on both sides of the mitten in 
give it the requisite form. The first fopr narrowings 
three rounds between, then narrow in every third, then 
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Fig. 1.—Co1rrurE oF 
Brack Vetvet Risson anp 
Brapv Leaves. 


Fig. 5.—FounpaTion or BLack 
Ve tvet Corrrore, Fic. 4. 


Fig. 6.—Cor1rrcre or Bior Satin 
Rippon AnD Brack VELVET. 


Of course the basket may be of any form to suit the 
size of the heater. ‘The basket is covered with points, 
which are made singly of pieces of cloth worked in 
point russe with green wool, and arranged on a foun- 
dation of percale. ‘The pieces which form the cover 
are graduated in size, Fig. 2 shows a full-sized 
point of the side. Lach piece requires a piece of 
stuff three inches long and two inches wide, which 
is laid over a fifth of an inch on one long side, then 
folded in a triangle and worked in point russe. 
Each succeeding row must cover the seam with 
which the previous, one was set on. Those pieces 
designed for the cover must be laid in a pleat. In the centre of the 
cover sew a green wool button, which is made in the manner described 
for Ball for Worsted Lambrequin, Harper's Bazar, Vol. 11., No. 3, p. 
40. ‘The upper edge of the sides is covered with a strip of cloth an inch 
wide, which is cut out in the manner shown by Fig. 1, and fastened 
with point russe stitches. Line the inside of the basket with white 
flannel. ‘The outside covering may be knitted or 
crocheted in the familiar looped stitch. . Fig. 3 
shows another style of point. A triangular point- 
ed piece of requisite size is laid in a box-pleat, 
inside of which is arranged a little tassel of col- 
ored wool. 


Crocheted Cravat End. 
See illustrations on page 72. 

Tue foundation of this cravat end is crocheted, and worked with fine en- 
ameled cotton in the manner shown by she illustration, Begin on the upper 
edge with a foundation of suitable length, and crochet on that: 1st round. 
—x* 1 sc. (single crochet) in the first foundation stitch, 5 ch. (chain), pass- 
ing over four stitches of the foundation. Repeat from *. In the 2d and 
every following round crochet in every chain-stitch scallop of the former 
round 1 se., and after this 5 ch. The widening is all done on the outer 
edges. For this begin and end the rounds when needful with an se. and a 
few ch., or even with a double crochet and a few chain. The illustration is 
full sized, and distinctly shows the widening and narrowing. Having com- 
pleted the foundation, edge it with a round in single crochet, and carefully 
fasten the ends of the thread. Next crochet the edging in the following 
two rounds: Ist round.—»* 1 de. (double crochet) in the first se, of the 


Fig. §.—Corrrcre or ENAMELED 
AND Brack Lace. 





Fig. 9.—Eventne orn Oprera CoirrurE ror Evperiy Lapy. 


edge, 5 ch., 1 de. in the same sc. in which the first de. was crocheted, 
pass over two stitehes. Repeat from *. 2d round.—Like the first, 
but the 2 de. must now be crocheted in the 5 ch. of the former round; 
Lastly, work the cravat end with fine enameled cotton in the manner 
shown by the illustration. These ends may be fastened on muslin or 
a crocheted foundation. They may also be arranged as bavettes’ on a 
standing colar. They are very pretty when crocheted of black silk, 
worked with filoselle, and set on a foundation of black silk. 


Trimmings for Ball Dresses, 
See illustrations on page 72. 
Iw the sizes given these trimmings are designed for the skirts of ball 
dresses ; narrower, they are used for the waists; for fichus, blouses, etc. 
Fig. 1 eonsists of a strip of tarlatan five inches wide, both sides of 
which are edged with a fluting. At the distance of two inches apart 
lay it in a box-pleat an inch and a half wide, the upper edges of which 


are sewed down in the middle similarly to the so-called rose-pleats. AND Roses. 


upper side is edged with narrow lace, and the under with a piece 
of the satin ribbon covered along the middle with a transferred 
strip of embroidery. 

Fig. 5 consists of a strip of tarlatan five inches wide, 
of which must be edged with a pinked ruche, which is sewed on 
so that half its width stands beyond the edges. 
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Fig. 7.—Corrrure oF Brack VELVET 
AND Braps. 


Between these box-pleats lay the strip in four 
simple pleats, so that it shall be only an inch 
and a half wide. In the middle of*these 
pleats arrange a satin bow in the manner 
shown by the illustration. 

Fig. 2.—This trimming consists of a strip 
of muslin two inches wide, on which are sewed 
three bias pleats one above another. .These 
pleats are trimmed at regular distances with 
loops of narrow colored satin ribbon. The 





both sides 


At the distance of 
three inches apart pleat up sideways 
four narrow pleats, so that the places 
where they are doubled fall directly over 
one another ; lastly, sew the outer edges 
of the strip together at regular distances, 
by which means the doubled parts of 
every upper one of the four pleats come 
together. 





Different Coiffures. 

WE give herewith a number of taste- 
ful coiffures, which eonsist partly of black velvet ribbon and partly of col- 
ored silk or satin ribbon with artificial flowers. 

Fig. 1 is made of black velvet ribbon half an inch wide, and bead leaves 
arranged over the front bandeau, which is made of cord and foundation 
and covered with velvet. At,a little distance from the ends of this ban- 
deau fasten on a similar bandean, leaving nearly an inch between them on 
the front. Now arrange leaves on bandeaux in the manner shown by the 
illustration. ‘These are cut out of double black foundation, and covered 
with short black cut beads. A jet grelot must be fastened on the point 
of each leaf. The coiffure is completed by a bow of ribbon an inch wide 
on the right side, and by strings of the narrower ribbon a yard long. 

Fig. 2 is a bandean fifteen inches long, made of wire and foundation 





Fig. 10.—Comrvre or Brack Lacr anp Roses. 

o 
and covered with-cherry satin ribbon on one side; arrange on the 
other side the same ribbon, allowing the ends to extend a yard 
longer on each end.» On the left side of the bandeau is a rosette 
of the same ribbon with a cluster of lilies of the valley. 

The coiffure, Fig. 3, is especially suited to young girls. It con- 
sists of a wreath made of blue ribbon an inch and a half wide 
pleated in a ruche. The box-pleats must be double and close. 
Loops and ‘ends complete the coiffure behind. 

The coiffare, Fig. 4, consists of a semicircle of loops formed of 
black velvet rolls. Fig. 5 shows the foundation in reduced size. 
On this semicircle fasten long pointed leaves shade@ green and 
light: brown, and a dark red rose with bi On.the back. of this 
fasten two velvet rolls, each fifteen inches long and joined by sim- 
ilar leaves. On the ends of these rolls fasten loops and ‘ends of 
black velvet ribbon an inch wide. 

Fig. G is made over a bandeau which is twice as wide in the 
middle as at the ends, and is made of foundation and wire. Or 
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this bandeau arrange loops and pointed ends of 
blue satin ribbon, which are headed with a blue 
satin roll covered with crystal beads. On the 
right side is arranged a bow of blue and black 
satin ribbon, the pattern of which is given in the 
last Supplement of the Bazar, Fig. 36. Ribbons 
a yard long and tied over the chignon complete 
the coiffure. : E 

The coiffure, Fig. 7, forms a high diadem in 
front, and is made of black velvet, black velvet 
ribbon, and large wax beads. ‘The foundation 
of the diadem is of heavy double foundation, 
around the edges of which is sewed a wire. ‘This 
foundation is covered on both sides with black 
velvet, and the edges are ornamented with a row 
of wax beads in the manner shown by the illus- 
tration. The back is finished by loops and ends 
of velvet ribbon, which are arranged in the man- 
ner shown by the illustration. Instead of cov- 
ering both sides with black velvet, one side may 
be covered with this and the other with cherry 
or other colored satin, which may be allowed to 
edge the black in imitation of a cord. In this 
latter case the bow and ends must, of course, 
also be of black velvet and colored satin ribbon 
"mixed. 

Fig. 8.—Diadem of enameled bronze leaves 
and berries, from which a spray hangs loosely on 
the right side. Ends of lace and edging com- 
plete the coiffure. 

Fig. 9.—Opera coiffure for elderly lady. ‘This 
coiffare consists of a fanchon of black lace which 
is ended with two sash ends. Both the upper 
part and the ends are finished with lace and satin 
folds. In front a satin bow fastens the lace ends. 
A tuft of yellow roses with brown leaves com- 
pletes the coiffure. 

Fig. 10.—Coiffure consisting of a diadem of 
black lace fastened on a black. satin bandeau, on 
which are set ends of black lace bordered with 
lace and tied under the chignon. Roses and 
sprays of leaves are arranged in the manner 
shown by the illustration. 

Fig. 11.—Wreath of blackberry buds and 
roses, fastened with pink satin ribbons which 
are tied under the chignon. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
CLIVE TO THE RESCUE! 


Tue pains of disappointed avarice had embit- 
tered the tyrant’s success at Calcutta. The piti- 
ful condition of the treasury, and the limited 
amount of merchandise which could be realized 
for the plunderer after the daring depreda- 
tions of his soldiery, had been a death-blow to 
his hopes, ‘The native inhabitants of Calcutta 
had all contrived to make off with their treasures 
while the Soubah’s army was on the road tg the 
city, with the exception of the ill-fated Omi- 
chund; and the only prize in the shape of private 
fortune swallowed by the royal maw was forty 
thousand rupees, and a variety of valuable effects 
belonging to this Gentoo merchant. Thus, that 
English caution which had imprisoned Omichund 
on the eve of the siege had thrown this large 
amount into the lap of our worst enemy. 

Disgusted beyond all measure with the poverty 
of Calcutta, where he had perhaps expected a 
booty as great as Nadir Shah carried away from 
imperial Delhi, the Soubahdar consigned the gov- 
ernorship of the Fort of Ally to the Gentoo Ma- 
nickchund, and turned his royal back upon his 
conquest in search of new victories. In the 
month of October he achieved a rapid conquest 
of a rebellious relation, the Phoujdar of Purneah, 
and having seen this youth slaughtered, and his 
country reduced to submission, returned in tri- 
—_ to Muxadavad, where he expressed him- 
self convinced of our complete annihilation, as- 
suring his low-born favorites that we were a very 
beggarly set of people, and that the whole of Eu- 
rope did not contain ten thousand men. 

From this blissful state of ignorance Suraja 
Doulah was disturbed by the news that Robert 
Clive and Admiral Watson had retaken Calcutta 
by force of arms, after a vain attempt to obtain 
its peaceful surrender from Manickchund. It 
had been almost a bloodless victory, for the might 
of Mahometan arms had fied panic-stricken at 
the aspect of British men-of-war, with British 
soldiers on board them, brightening the broad 
river with an awful glory, while to landward 
sounded the rattle of the cannonade from Colonel 
Clive’s artillery. 

This ure had been achieved after a spirit- 
ed skirmish in a green hollow, close by a desert- 
ed village of mud-huts, within a mile and a half 
of Buz-buzia, where the English were: surprised 
asleep by Manickchund and his army. This sur- 
prise might have proved fatal for the English 
arms had a lesser spirit than Clive’s ruled the 
fortunes of the day. The men had dragged two 
tield-pieces and a tumbril of ammunition through 
a swatiipy country, and had arrived at this halt- 
ing-place after a sixteen-hours’ march, worn-out 
with fatigue, and entirely ignorant of the ene- 
my’s vicinity. 

Happily, Clive and British valor prevailed 
against and numbers immeasurably su- 
perior, ‘and a ball chancing to come unpleasantly 
close to Governor Manickchund’s turban, that 
distinguished Hindoo turned his elephant’s head, 
and the whole army went lumbering back through 
swamp and jungle to the fort named in venera- 
tion of the god whose shrine was so soon to be 
overthrown. 

The Ist of January, 1757, witnessed the tak- 
ing of Calcutta by Watson and Clive, a noble 
New-Year’s gift, which the Colonel offered to the 
Directors of the East India Company, and for 





which, with all other benefits from the same dar- 
ing hand, they showed themselves as usual un- 
grateful in the future. Some ill feeling was dis- 
played between the naval and military heroes on 
this occasion, Admiral Watson allowing Clive to 
be rudely repulsed from the fort which he had 
helped to capture, and Clive asserting his own 
rights with his usual spirit. 

The English flocked back to their once flour- 
ishing settlement td find a scene of desolation. 
The best houses had been demolished or damaged 
by fire. A Moorish mosque, built with the ma- 
terials of ruined English habitations, defaced the 
fort; all the prosperous native inhabitants had 
fied from the rapacity of Manickchund, and squal- 
id poverty prevailed in every quarter. ‘The pri- 
vate losses of inhabitants were roughly estimated 
at two millions. 

Before January was over, Clive and his army, 
supported by the naval force, had taken Hoogh- 
ly, a wealthy Moorish city, close to Chinsurah, 
whose inhabitants had been thrown into conster- 
nation by the capture of Calcutta, and were ill- 
prepared to resist a foe they had begun to con- 
sider invincible, so speedily do these Mahomet- 
ans change from insolence to cowardice. We 
heard the cannon roaring as the ships battered 
the fort, and at nightfall were gladdened by the 
news of victory. ‘This conquest gave the English 
army a handsome booty, and must have awak- 
ened the Soubahdar from his pleasant delusion 
respecting the insignificance of European arms. 

Hooghly was scarce taken when news of the 
declaration of war between England and France 
arrived from Aleppo. ‘These tidings Mr. Watts 
considered to the last degree alarming, and at 
once hastened to Calcutta, taking me with him, 
in order to be present at the meetings of the se- 
lect committee. These gentlemen expected that 
the French forces at Chandernagore would at 
once join the nabob, as it was well known that 
the ambitious Bussy thirsted for the extirpation 
of the English from Bengal, and for that-exten- 
sion of French empire which had been the daring 
dream of Dupleix. 

Impressed with the belief that even British 
valor would be powerless against the combined 
forces of Suraja Doulah and Bussy, Clive at once 
wrote to Juggat Séth, the great Gentoo banker 
at Muxadavad, requesting his mediation with the 
Soubahdar, with a view to arranging a peace. 
Tidings of the capture of Hooghly happened, 
however, to reach the council-chamber at the 
same time as this pacific overture, and the medi- 
ator found the tyrant frantic with rage against 
the English plunderers who had sacked his town, 
and eager for an instantaneous march to Caleut- 


ta. 

Hither he hurried, while Clive, hearing of his 
approach, made prompt p i to receive 
him, and at once encamped his forces in a strong 
position on the outskirts of the settlement. To 
the native mind the very tidings of the Soubah- 
dar’s march carried panic—neighboring villages 
refused to send us our usual supplies, Bengalese 
troops deserted. We had but few bullocks for 
draught, and but one horse in the whole settle- 
ment, and he a stranger, brought from Madras. 

Sorely doubtful of success, and as prudent as 
he was bold, Colonel Clive now wrote to the na- 
bob, inviting him to peaceful negotiation. The 
nabob replied with vast cordiality, but continued 
his progress; and at daybreak on the 3d of Feb- 
ruary the flames of burning villages reddened the 
sky to the northward, and the flash of arms and 
sound of barbarous music announced the ap- 
proach of the Soubahdar’s army. 

Suraja Doulah encamped in Omichund's gar- 
den, leaving two-thirds of his army on the other 
side of the ditch, while the remaining third of his 
forces took possession of a raised causeway that 
crossed the Morattoe ditch, and thus Jed into the 
Company's territory. When I perceived their 
position I could but wonder that Colonel Clive 
had suffered them to seize a post so formidable. 

Having pitched his royal tent in Omichund’s 
garden, no doubt at the invitation of the wily 
Gentoo, the Soubahdar held a Durbar in fall 
state. To this council came two of the Com- 
pany's servants, who were searched by the 
prince’s prime minister, before entering his tent, 
lest they should carry hidden weapons where- 
with to extinguish that light, the Sun of the 
State. 

These two English gentlemen, Mr. Scrafton 
and Mr. Walsh, found the. nabob surrounded by 
all his chief officers, and by a circle of scowling 
rascals of enormous stature, men of low birth, 
but much affected by the Sun of the State on ac- 
count of their bulk and ferocious aspect. 

These men sat frowning at our deputies 
throughout the audience; and Mr. Scrafton aft- 
erward told me how he had at this juncture re- 
called to mind the murderous plot by which this 
young man’s grand-uncle, Allaverdy, had be- 
guiled the Morattoe general into his tent, there 
to slay him. 

With the ever-present fear of assassination, 
our gentlemen ventured to remonstrate with the 
nabob for his breach of courtesy in thus enter- 
ing our settlement while he was beguiling Col- 
onel Clive with offers of peace, and then handed 
his Mahometan highness a paper stating the pro- 
posals of the Company. This the nabob pe- 
rused in gloomy silence, and anon dismissing the 
assembly, after some rather alarming whisper- 
ing between himself and his officers, bade our 
deputies repair to the tent of his prime minister, 
there to await a more private conference. 

**Egad, Ainsleigh,” said Mr. Scrafton, as he 
related the adventure to me next day, ‘I had a 
sensation as of cold water trickling down my 
back the whole time I was in the yellow-faced 
heathen’s presence, and I think had you seen 
those truculent scoundrels of his glaring at us 
from under their enormous turbans, you'd scarce 
wonder at our distaste for the situation. As we 
left the tent, that Gentoo rogue, Omichund, whis- 
pered us to take care of ourselves, with a look 
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that I shall never forget. Once safe outside the 
nabob’s tent, you may be sure we did not go to 
the prime minister's. The invitation sounded 
too much like the farmer's wife’s one of ‘ Dilly, 
dilly, come and be killed.’ We bade our black 
servants extinguish the torches with which they 

ad escorted us, preferring the shelter of dark- 
ness to so dangerous a distinction, made off for 
Perrin’s redoubt as fast as we could scamper, 
and thence in safety to the camp,” 

It was the report of these two gentlemen that 
decided Colonel Clive upon an immediate at- 
tack ; and about three o’clock in the morning of 
the 5th he marched out with the chief part of 
his force, assisted by five or six hundred seamen, 
who drew the artillery and carried ammunition, 
At six the English entered the enemy's camp in 
a thick fog. Had this fog cleared off after they 
had made themselves masters of the camp the 
Colonel would doubtless have successfully exe- 
cuted his bold design, which was to e his 
first assault upon a train of heavy artillery, spike 
the guns, and push straight forward to the na- 
bob's head-quarters. But the fog thickening to 
a dense impenetrable darkness threw our men 
into confusion, and Clive had a sharp contest 
with a strong body of the enemy, from which he 
withdrew the poorer by two field-pieces and an 
eighth of his small army. Yet, so poor a thing 
was this descendant of the hardy Tartar general, 
Allaverdy, that a skirmish, which Clive consid- 
ered a defeat, struck terror to his craven spirit, 
and he looked upon this night-attack on his 
camp as the extreme of desperate valor, and, 
while shivering in his jeweled shoes, roundly 
abused his officers for their arrant cowardice. 
His own losses had been indeed far greater than 
ours, many officers of distinction, with six hun- 
dred common soldiers, five hundred horses, four 
— some camels, and innumerable bul- 
locks, having perished in the struggle. It was 
with difficulty this cowardly prince, whose host 
of forty thousand strong could not sustain him 
against Clive and two thousand, was induced to 
spend a second night in such dangerous quar- 
ters. His whole army were on the watch from 
sunset to sunrise, and an incessant firing of can- 
non and small-arms was kept up as a precaution- 
ary measure, lest we should again run our raid 
upon this host of Moorish heroes. It is strange 
how these Eastern soldiers take their color from 
the captain who leads them, and thus the men 
who could achieve wonders of valor under grim 
old Allaverdy prove the veriest cravens when a 
craven commands them. A Nadir Shah has but 
to plant his banner on Persia’s barren mount- 
ains, and.a host of conquerors arise at his call. 
A Clive takes a handful of sepoys, and the Moor- 
ish legions shrivel like the jungle foliage before 
the rush of a conflagration. What is this subtle 
spirit of the master-mind which can thus infect 
battalions, this wondrous Promethean spark that 
from the breath of one man’s nostrils can fire an 
army? Yet, when some man like Clive has 
made our arms victorious, there is always a lit- 
tle knot of cavilers ready to dispute his claim 
to praise or reward, while some small evening 
paper, the oracle of coffee-house macaronies, 
must have its little vapid sneer at the hero’s 
achievements. I lived to see Robert Clive hated 
because, while pouring millions into the coffers 
of the East India Company, he had contrived to 
make his own fortune. [I lived to read the com- 
plaint of one fine gentleman that, while the Ro- 
man conquerors were content with a garland of 
oak, our Indian hero had secured a handsome 
income. I lived to see that man who redeemed 
India from the*hands of our mortal enemies turn 
indignantly upon his interrogators of the House 
of Commons, and tell them that had he been a 
sheep-stealer they could scarcely have questioned 
him more insolently. 

This is a long digression ; but when I remem- 
ber what I saw Robert Clive achieve in Bengal, 
and consider his experience of a commercial na- 
tion’s gratitude, I am apt to grow warmer than 
becomes the writer of a sober chronicle such as 
this, 





CHAPTER XXV. 
FAST AND LOOSE. 


Tue tables were now turned, and the nabob as 
for peace as he had been insolently neglect- 
fal of our advances. Swift was his retirement 
from the city whose capture six months before 
had so swelled his pride. The forty thousand 
black soldiers, with their train of elephants and 
camels, their herds of draught-oxen, their cym- 
bals and clarions and gay barbaric banners, turn- 
ed right-about-face, and made the best of their 
way homeward. 

A treaty was concluded giving the English all 
they asked—the restoration of their factories, 
with such effects and moneys as had been brought 
to account in the books of the nabob’s govern- 
ment, the permission to fortify Calcutta, and the 
confirmation of all those privileges obtained by 
Mr. Hamilton, the English surgeon, from the 
Emperor Ferokhshere. Such was the happy re- 
sult of Clive’s bold invasion of the enemy’s quar- 


rs. 

While the nabob’s ponderous army was still on 
the road a present of costly native dresses ar- 
rived for Admiral Watson and Colonel Clive, 
according to the custom of this country, together 
with a proposal of alliance offensive and defens- 
ive against allenemies. This was precisely what 
the select committee and Colonel Clive desired, 
since Bussy’s late successes in the Carnatic had 
brought the French power dangerously near to 
Bengal, where they already possessed a consider- 
able force at their settlement of Chandernagore. 
The nabob’s offerings were therefore accepted 
with all courtesy, and as much affection as if the 
one hundred and twenty-six unhappy creatures 
who perished miserably in the Black-Hole prison 
had never been upon the face of this earth. Such 
Christian-like forgiveness and oblivion of past 





wrongs is doubtless a necessary element of state 
policy; yet while this alliance was making I 
could not but remember one unfinished ditch of 
the ravelin, into which an undistinguishable heap 
of corpses had been cast without so much as a 
murmured ‘* requiescat in pace” from any Chris- 
tian lips. 

A handsome monument now surmounts that 
coramon burial-place of so much virtue, valor, 
and promise; but at this time of which I write 
the ae oa 20th of June were yet un- 
avenged ; nor did it seem any one's special busi- 
ness to avenge them. Indeed, I think this iniqui- 
py ge of life will make more imprest 
on the minds of mankind in the histo: 
than it ever produced on the inbablranta of Cal. 
cutta, many among whom I encountered some 
ten years afterward who had not so much as 
heard the story of our sufferings on that neyer- 
to-be-forgotten night. 

In my position as Mr. Watts’s private secretary 
I was present at an interview in which Colonel 
Clive expressed himself freely upon the ‘subject 
of our European enemies. 

“It is a question whether the French or the 
English are to be masters of Bengal,” said the 
Colonel, whose face always darkened when he 
spoke of our famous rivals. ‘‘ Be sure, Watts, 
there are no bounds to the ambition of Bussy ; 
and if once he leaves the Carnatic he will make 
himself master of Suraja Doulah, who is as weak 
as he is cruel. Be sure of that. I trust this 
Mahometan tyrant about as much as I would 
trust a tiger 1 had just wounded. So long as the 
brute can scarce crawl he is at our feet; but 
give him power to spring, and he will be at our 
throats. His pledges of alliance will be cast to 
the winds if once he has Bussy’s men at his back. 
He owes the French no grudge, you see, for they 
have not made him bite the dust as we have; 
and he is too short-sighted to consider that their 
conquests in the Carnatic would be repeated here 
at his expense. Rely on it, the time has come 
for decisive action. We must not suffer our- 
selves to be fooled or hoodwinked by a weak- 
= boy’s cunning. Chandernagore must 


No time was lost in preparing the ground. 
Omichund, who had been taken once more into 
favor with the English, was dispatched at once 
to the nabob, as the most suitable person to 
sound him upon the subject of an early attack 
on the French settlement, which would be im- 
possible after the setting in of the southern mon- 
soon. 

Omichund retarned by-and-by with a some- 
what unsatisfactory account of the nabob, who 
could not be brought to give a straight and clear 
assent to our wishes. He, however, affected ex- 
cessive friendliness, requested that Mr. Watts 
might be appointed the Company's deputy at 
Muxadavad, and asked the loan of twenty En- 

ish guifners to serve in his own artill 

ck intended to blind us to his treachery, as we 
had afterward good reason to know. 

This choice of the nabob’s caused Mr. Watts 
to depart at once for Muxadavad, I going in at- 
tendance upon him. I think there can be little 
doubt the tyrant selected my new patron on ac- 
count of his somewhat mild and peaceable tem- 
per, which had permitted the too easy surrender 
of Cassimbazar—an act that must needs have 
impressed the nabob with an idea of Mr. Watts’s 
weakness. He had before long reason to see 
with how perfect a heroism these placable na- 
tures can sometimes confront mortal danger. 

Now followed a wearisome series of intrigues 
—a tangled skeiw, the threads of which passed 
through my hands. Omichund, who now affect- 
ed an eager desire to serve the Company, had 
accompanied us to the capital, a vast and wealthy 
city, as populous and much richer than London, 
but boasting little splendor of architecture, and 
no attraction in the matter of cleanliness. The 
streets are close and narrow, the drainage abom- 
inable: and while commercial enterprise and 
Oriental luxury continue to render the city a won 
derful one, this populous capital has little beauty 
wherewith to captivate the eye of a European 
traveler. 

When I had last visited the city it was as a 
prisoner in irons, scarce able to drag my tortured 
limbs to the shed where I was to lie. I came 
now under vastly different circumstances, and 
was luxuriously lodged with my patron in a house 
near the palace, and on the banks of the river, 
whence I went to the council-chamber very often 
to carry letters and assist as interpreter at some 
solemn interview. 

It would be idle to enter closely into the de- 
tails of an intrigue which might seem trivial to 
the reader, though to us of life-and-death inter- 
est. The permission to attack Chandernagoro 
was given and retracted many times; and it was 
obvious to Mr. Watts and myself that the friend- 
ship of the nabob was with our enemies, and not 
with us. It was only after the receipt of a threat- 
ening letter from Admiral Watson, wherein the 
sturdy English sailor swore he would kindle such 
a blaze in Bengal as all the waters of the Ganges 
should not quench, that Suraja Doulah gave a 
reluctant consent to the siege. Even this tardy 
concession was no sooner yielded than it was re- 
voked ; but too late. The Admiral and the Col- 
onel laughed at the revocation as an insolent folly. 
Bigger vessels than had ever been seen so high 
up the river were navigated from Calcutta and 
laid alongside the batteries of Chandernagore, 
while Clive had prepared the way for a naval vic- 
tory by disabling the enemy's guns. It was no 
doubthal conquest. The French surrendered at 
discretion, and were treated with much gener- 


osity. . 

The fall of Chandernagore struck new terror 
to the coward soul of the nabob, and increased 
by tenfold his secret anger against us. But this 


was no moment in which to show his teeth, since 
at this very time came the news that an army of 
Pataus—that fearless and hardy race before 
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whose audacity the greatest captains of the East 
have quailed—were marching upon his province 
of Behar. So the prince wrote complimentary 
letters to the Admiral and the Colonel, and treat- 


remain in Bengal, wrote secret letters to M. Law, 
the chief of the French factory at Cassimbazar, 
and languished for the coming of Bussy. We 
had shown ourselyes his masters, and he hated 
us with a savage hatred. 

It was not till this fact was patent, and the 
Soubah, in a fit of ble rage, had threat- 
ened to impale Mr. Watts—a threat which my 
patron heard with sapreme coolness—that we be- 
gan to give ear to the Mats of Omichund, who 
was a daily attendant at the nabob’s Durbar, and 
had ears to hear the lowest whisper of intrigue, 
and a nose to seent the faintest breath of treason. 
This subtle scoundrel informed us that > 
Doulah was detested as much as he was 
even by his own chief officers, and scaree loved 
by the low favorités whose base-born feet he had 
allowed to trample on the necks of Moorish-gen- 
tlemen. 

“ Why should the English wait and pray for 
my lord's consent to extirpate their enemies?” 
he asked of Mr. Watts. ‘* Why should they hang 
upon his looks and:exist by his pleasure ; to be 
threatened one day with death, and the next ca- 
ressed and complimented with treachery more fa- 
tal than death? At Calcutta last year the En- 
glish were weak, very weak ; but they are strong 
to-day. Have they not Sabat Jung, the firm in 
war, as their leader? and whom shall they fear ? 
It is no longer the time to crouch and crawl; the 
hour has cume for them to strike. The nabob is 
hated by all; yes, by all. He has imprisoned 
Manickchund, and made him pay a million of 
rupees for such poor profits as he may have ob- 
tained in Calcutta.” (Here my gentleman made 
@ piteous face as in compassion for his brother 
Gentoo, who was of his own kidney.) ‘* He has 
offended Meer Jaffier; and in any contest be- 
tween these two the army will stand by their 
paymaster and general. He has his 
treasurer, Roydoulub, oy subjeeting to the 
authority of his low favorite, Moonlol. ‘The 
Séths fear him, though to them he is civil; for 
they know his greedy nature, and that it¢an scarce 
be long before his clutch shall fasten on their 
gold. Yar Khan Latty, an officer of some re- 
nown, is fast friend with the Séths. He has two 
thousand horse under hiscommand. The nabé 
must march with the chief part of his army 
against the Patans; he has sworn to exterminate 
the English on his return, Ket Sabat J 
your Colonel, strike the first blow ; atid let 
English join Yar Khan Latty, s¢ize Muxadavad, 
and proclaim Latty nabob. He will give them 
all favors they choose to ask. Give them? He 
will be their servant to do their bidding, if it 
were the surrender of half his kingdom.” 

Thus argued Omichund, doubtless tempted by 
splendid promises from Latty and the Séths, and 
ever ready to sell his soul to the highest bidder. 

It was about this ume that I ventured to spéak 
to the old Gentoo apon the subject of his domes- 
tic bereavements. I found him very calm; but 
he displayed more feeling than I had to 
see in one who had so abandoned himself to the 
worship of Mammon. When I told him of his 
grand-daughter’s safety he was deeply moved, 
and thanked and blessed me with much agita- 
tion, and promised me a noble present. This, 
however, he contrived to forget; nor should 
have cared to accept a ru from his secret 
gores, so deep a contempt had I for his sordid 
nature, and so little faith in his sincerity. 

He told me that Juggernaut Sing, his head 
jemadar, the wretch who had slaughtered thir- 
teen unoffending women, was a distant kinsman 
of his own, a man of equal piety and courage ; 
and it was evident, from the whole tenor of his 
discourse, that he considered the bloody act of 
this fanatical murderer €xcusable, if not laud- 
able. 

‘* Juggernaut is now at Calcutta,” he said, 
‘*but just recovered from his wounds. He has 
a ferocious hate of the English; and it is but to 
please me he can be brought to live peaceably 
among them.” 

I remembered the oy face and blood- 
stained mantle of the man I had seen leading 
our enemies against Fort William, and the sav- 
age yell of rapture with which he had betrayed 
our weakest points to the foe. 

At Omichund’s request [ wrote to Mr. Wither- 
ington, with whose family his grand-daughter was 
now living at Calcutta, ng him to find some 
means of sending her ry to Muxadavad. 

In something more than a week the damsel 
arrived, having traveled by water; but on going 
to the landing-place to meet her I found the 
old man there before me. He had been on 
the watch for her during the last three days. 
He had a litter waiting, into which he hurried 
his grand-daughter before she could speak a 
word tome. But when the bearers had carried 
her off to his house he lingered to thank me once 
more for her safety. 

‘* You have redeemed an old man from deso- 
lation, and have given him a fresh object in life,” 
he said: ‘‘Umichund may yet leave great-grand- 
children behind him to inherit his wealth—if the 
nabob should ever pay me the compensation he 
has promised for my losses in Calcutta,” he add- 
ed, hastily. 

I could scarce refrain from a smile at this, for 
I knew the nabob had already paid this Gentoo 
miser half the promised compensation. 





‘*You would perhaps have liked to speak to 
the maiden,” he said, presently; ‘‘ but it is better 
not. She has already lost caste by her inter- 
course with your people, and, for the bigoted 
among us, is a pariah. But I have lived among 
English Krag and learned to regard these 
things strictly. ‘There was once a time in 
which the wives and daughters of Hindostan 
mingled freely among strangers; but the Ma- 
hometans have taught us to distrust our women, 
— ye ry of our homes.” 
ith 
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streets, 
in the hot breeze of noontide, I looked 
y at the closed shutters of the merchant's 
dwelling, behind which my tender little Hindoo 
’ perchance watching. No, I had never 
‘That one pale English face, enshrined 
f hearts, was an image not to be 
all the houris of Inde:—but she 
had loved me; and a man must be made of a 
hard material who has not some chance moment 


of —.. us tefderness for the girl who has 
n in vain. 


It was with a feeling of extreme pain that I 
heard, a few weeks after this, the tidings of Jug- 
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the fanatic youth had confessed and defended his 
dead 6f : ter, had approved the crime; and 
poet not shrink oe meee * 
the man whose hands were 
with her adther’s blood. But what human af- 
fection can be expected from a whose 
devilish creed them to cast babes 
beneat! 


possible to have 

manner from a fate 
: I would have hazarded 
the attempt ; 


caé was impossible. 





HOUSEHOLD CONVENIENCES. 


might make a tour of the dining and liv- 

ing rooms, and show what handy little mat- 

ters the inventors have been preparing for us— 
some for cone “2 drinkables, some for 
other purposes. at the ‘‘ Betts’s capsules,” 
Which-now close in our bottles so neatly. And 
at the still more clever ‘‘ air-tight stopper,” 
which our Crosse and Blackwell close pickle-bot- 
tles in a Way that pickle-bottles were never closed 
at the “‘ lever cork-screw,” which a 

jdy-can tse at table so easily. And at the 
“ dll intended to master the great 
; ing an oyster without cutting 

one’s hand. Afid:at the ‘‘sardine-opener,” for 
making short. work with the tin boxes which 


squeezer,” With its-screw action to a 
rivulet Of acid juice. And at the ‘‘ a 
which, by - of —_ eo ed with 
eloth, up a t little mass. 
‘Aid at the“ ,” more or less like an 

the dining- 


““pazoéue” and ‘ ; 
vesting drinks in a jiffy. And-at the ‘‘grog- 
kettle,” which travels along and tilts up at ple 
ure. We might through a » sum- 
mer’s day in fashion ; but must wend on to 
other household localities—for there is much to 
see below stairs. 

Down in those regions where Sally (or perhaps 
a boy who is Sally’s helper) does much of that 
brushing and cleaning which are so essential to 
the comforts of a house, there are numerous in- 
genious contrivances available, economizing time, 
or labor, or trouble, as the case may be. If Sal- 
ly has to clean the knives, she knows full well 
what hard work it is; and others, as well as her- 
self, know that the usual process wears away the 

degree. 


selzogéne,” to mike éffer- 


steel in an unnécessary The “ knife- 
cleaning machine” remedies this. In one form 
two levers or boards clasp to; + aud bring a 
pressure to bear upon a kni passéd be- 


tween them. In another, you thrust: several 
knives into an equal number of holes in the edge 
of a kind of vertical tambourine or shallow'drum ; 
you rotate your tambourine, and the knives clean 
themselves by rubbing against revolving brushes. 
Another, the ‘‘gem knife-cleaner,” occupies so 
little space that it may be screwed to a shelf; a 
knife-blade is thrust in between two vertical 
disks, having India rubber faces; knife-powder 
is introduced through a hole; a handle is turned; 
and, lo! you have a knife cleaned in a twinkling. 
A ‘fork-cleaner” has been invented to carry 
cleanliness into the intricacies of that useful im- 
plement. The ‘‘ Austrian grit knife sharpen- 
er’ tells its own tale; but there is more science 
in that sharpener which has two steel edges 
placed at an angle, more or less acute according 
to the degree of fineness you wish to give to the 
edge. On the same principle is the “‘ scissors- 
sharpener,” modified in detail. Here is the 
‘*rotary cinder-sifter,” which receives the cin- 
ders and ashes at the top; the handmaiden gives 
a few turns to a handle; the separation is ef- 
fected, the cinders falling into a coal-scuttle and 
the ashes into a bin; and the total result is that 
fuel is saved, time saved, and dust evaded. Boots 
and shoes are not neglected by these ingenious 

ple. First, there is the “‘ rotary boot-duster” 
(all the world being rotary now). This is not 
for the nether region, but for hall or passage. 
You place your foot between two brushes near 





the ground; you touch a handle for a few sec- 
onds; and there is your boot freed from dust on 
all sides. The ‘‘automatic boots” is supposed 
to dispense with the aid of a living ‘‘ boots” in 
drawing off your leathern understandings ; it is 
a bootjack, with an appendage for adapting it 
to any size or shape of boot. And there is the 
**boot-cleaning machine,” to fix against the wall; 
two vertical pieces of wood, with a last, keep the 
boot in position firmly; and then the cleaner 
may work away with two brushes at once, with- 
out soiling the inside of the boot by his black- 
besmeared left hand. Sally has a ‘‘ carpet-sweep- 
ér” at her service, a very ingenious modification 
of the lawn-mower, only without knife-edges. 
In the mower, there is a cutting apparatus to 
shear the grass, and a sweeping apparatus to 
collect the grassy fragments into a box. Well, 
in the ‘‘ carpet-sweeper,” at the lower end of a 
handle like that of a long broom, is a japanned 
iron case or box, containing a spiral self-adjust- 
ing brush. Being rolled along the carpet, the 
brush is made to rotate; it gathers up dust, lint, 
straws, hairs, feathers, odds and ends of every 
kind, and deposits them in the box. As it trav- 
els on two little rollers, it can be worked both 
ways, without scraping and rubbing the carpet 
into holes; and as the handle can be shifted to 
any angle, the apparatus may be used to sweep 
under sofas and bedsteads, without sending Sally 
down on her knees so much. Another kind of 
magic sweeper is the ‘‘India rubber squeegee.” 
This implement is a kind of long broom with a 
stout piece of India rubber instead of hair ; it is 
a flexible scraper, intended to clean paved floors 
and passages as thoroughly as if they were swept 
and sponged. 





DRAWING-ROOM ILLUSIONS. 


The Oriental Ball Trick. 


4 ig trick is particularly effective. Procure 

three balls of wood, the size of billiard balls, 
each having a-small hole drilled completely 
through it, the hole the size of an ordinary black- 
lead pencil. 

Procure also two pieces of white tape, each ten 
feet long. Double each tape exactly in half, so 
that they become only five feet long. Insert the 
folded end into one of the balls; pull it through 
about an inch; then open the doubled tape, 
which of course becomes a loop; into which 
loop insert about an inch of the folded end of 
the other piece of tape; then carefully draw the 
first tape back into the ball, and it will be found 
that the joint of the two tapes in the ball is not 
only firm, but completely hidden. Then 
thread. the other ends of one tape into one of 
the other balls, and slide the ball along the tape 
until it reaches the first ball. Do the same with 
the other ball on the other tape. Thus all the 
balls will be threaded on the tape, the centre 
ball containing the tape connections. All this 
is prepared beforehand. When the trick is per- 
forméd show the three balls on the tapes, and 
ask two persons to hold the ends of the tapes, al- 
lowing the balls to swing loosely in the centre. 
Show that there is no trick about it by sliding 
the two outer balls to and fro upon the tape. To 
make it more wonderful (but really to accomplish 
the trick) ask-each person to drop one end of 
their respective tapes, so that the balls may be 
tiéd on. Make a single tie of the two lengths, 
and give each person an end, but not the end he 
held before. Now request the assistants to pull 
gradually, and as the tapes become strained 
strike two or three smart blows with the hand, 
or a stick, upon the balls, and they will fall to 
the ground uninjured, while, to the astonishment 
6f every one, the tapes remain unbroken. The 
tape used should be of the best linen, and about 
thrée quarters of an inch wide. 


The Dancing Skeleton. 


This is calculated to excite much astonishment 
if well arranged beforehand. 

Get a piece of board about the size of a large 
school-slate, and have it painted black. The 
paint should be what is known as a dead color, 
without gloss or brightness. Sketch out the fig- 
ure of a skeleton on a piece of card-board, and 
arrange it after the manner of the dancing sailors 
and other card-board figures exposed for sale in 
the toy-shops, so that by holding the figure by 
the head in one hand, and pulling a string with 
the other, the figure will throw up its legs and 
arms in a very ludicrous manner. 

Make the connections of the arms and legs 
with black string, and let the pulling string be 
also black. ‘Tack the skeleton by the head to 
the black-board. The figure having been cut 
out, is of course painted black like the board. 

Now to perform. Produce the board. Show 
only the side upon which there is nothing. 

Request that the lights may be reduced about 
half, and take position at a little distance from 
the company. With a piece of chalk make one 
or two attempts to draw a figure; rub out your 
work as being unsatisfactory; turn the slate; 
the black figure will not be perceived; rapidly 
touch the edges of the card-board figure with 
chalk, filling up ribs, etc., at pleasure, and tak- 
ing care that nothing moves while the drawing is 
progressing. ‘Then manipulate with the fingers 
before the drawing, and request it to become an- 
imated. By pulling the string below the figure 
it will, of course, kick up the legs and throw 
about the arms, to the astonishment of every 
body. 

A little music from the piano will greatly as- 
sist the illusion. 


An excellent Card Trick. 

Place all the diamonds of the pack, except the 
court cards, in a row on the table. Place also 
a few common spades and hearts, or clubs, be- 
tween some of the diamonds, as, for exampie, 
three of hearts, five of diamonds, nine of clubs, 
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six of diamonds, four of spades, nine of dia- 
monds, etc. Take care to lay all the cards in 
the same direction—that is, with the tops of the 
cards all one way. ‘This is easy enough as re- 
gards the spades, clubs, and hearts—and really 
as easy as regards the diamonds—for on close 
inspection it will be seen that the margin be- 
tween the point of the diamond and the edge of 
the card is much smaller at one end of the card 
than the other. Place the narrow margins at 
the top, and the trick is ready. 

Request one or two of the company to invert 
any of the cards in your absence. They will 
naturally turn a diamond, never suspecting the 
difference of margin ; the change of spades, etc., 
being too apparent a matter. On your return 
you at once detect the changed card or cards. 
Should any one discover the trick, defy the de- 
tector to tell which card is turned during his ab- 
sence. When he leaves the room turn a spade 
or heart completely round, leaving it exactly as 
it was before, then summon the would-be con- 
juror, whose perplexity will afford considerable 
amusement. 

The Ring and Stick. 

This trick is very puzzling, and requires but 
little preparation or practice. 

Get two brass curtain rings; keep one of them 
in the coat-sleeve, offer the other to the company 
for examination; procure a light walking-stick, 
and secretly slip the ring from the sleeve upon 
the stick, covering it well with the left hand. 
Hold the stick in the centre with the ring con- 
cealed, and invite two persons to hold the ends 
of the stick. While engaging the attention by 
some apparent necessity for having the stick 
either higher or lower—a little higher at one 
end, a little lower at the other, etc., etc.—give 
the stick a smart tap with the examined ring in 
your right hand, and withdraw the left hand 
rapidly, making the ring on the stick spin vio-~ 
lently. 

It will appear that the ring in the right hand 
has passed miraculously upon the stick; how, 
no one can tell, the ring being solid, and the 
stick guarded at both ends. The right-hand 
ring must be secreted in the sleeve or pocket 
after the effect is produced; but no great haste 
is required, as every one will be too intent upon 
examining the ring on the stick to watch the 
operator. 


An Impossibility. 


Request any one to stand with his back against 
the wall—the heels being close to the wall; drop 
a handkerchief at his feet, and defy him to pick 
it up without moving his feet. 


A Rope Trick. 


Procure a rope the size of a clothes’ line, and 
about 12 or 15 feet long. 

Ask some one to tie your wrists together with 
a handkerchief; then get him to draw the rope 
through the arms, and hold the two ends tightly. 
Bid him stand as far away as the double rope 
will permit. ‘The performer is now to drop the 
rope from his arms, without untying the hand- 
kerchief. 

To accomplish it, he must pull tightly against 
the person holding the ends of the rope. 

This enables him to draw the rope well in de- 
tween the wrists, until, on slacking the rope, the 
fingers can easily reach it and draw it through 
the handkerchief, until sufficient is through to 
permit one hand to slip through the noose of 
rope which is formed by this last movement. A 
slight pull from the assistant causes the rope to 
fall free of the hands and arms. 


The Restored Handkerchief. 


A hat, a newspaper, a handkerchief, a pair of 
scissors, and a plate are required to carry out 
this illusion. Place a hat on a table at the back 
of the room, that is, away from the audience, 
but in sight of them. Borrow a handkerchief, 
and dextrously substitute another in its place. 
This is easy enough to do. Proceed as follows: 

Secrete a common handkerchief between the 
lower edge of the coat and waistcoat, the lower 
button of the coat being fastened, that the hand- 
kerchief may not fall. Having obtained a lady's 
handkerchief, holding it in the left hand, turn 
sharply round, and, in the act of turning, draw 
the concealed handkerchief from the coat, and 
pass the borrowed handkerchief from the left to 
the right hand, so that the two handkerchiefs are 
brought together. Pretend to look for some 
mark in the borrowed handkerchief, but rea//y 
be crushing the borrowed handkerchief into small 
compass, and spreading out the false one. 

Then lay it on the edge of the hat, exposing 
well the false article, and dropping the real one 
into the hat, at the same time bidding the com- 
pany observe that the handkerchief never leaves 
their sight. Then fetch a pair of scissors or bor- 
row a penknife. Take the false handkerchief 
and cut out the middle. Ask some one to hold 
the middle tightly in his hand, some one else to 
hold the edges in the same manner. Leave the 
room to fetch a plate, taking the hat away at the 
same time. Lay the real handkerchief" flat be- 
tween two pages of a newspaper, fold the paper, 
and return with both paper and plate to the com- 
pany. Now set fire to the edges of the destroy- 
ed handkerchief; let the fire burn itself out in 
the plate. Spread the paper out on the table, all 
but the last fold which conceals the other hand- 
kerchief. Place the cut centre on the paper; 
empty the ashes from the plate upon the centre; 
fold up the paper, and crush it as much as pos- 
sible, so that the folds or creases may not betray 
any thing. Lastly, pick the paper to pieces un- 
til the restored handkerchief is gradually devel- 
oped ; pull it out, and throw the paper all into 
the fire. A little practice will render this illusion 
very startling in its effect. Care must he taken 


in borrowing the handkerchief to secure one as 
much like the property handkerchief as possible. 
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PATENT DUPLEX MIRROR, CLOSED. 


PATENT DUPLEX MIRROR. 


Vy E give an illustration herewith of a novel 

and ingenious devi@: for a double mirror, 
hinged on a skeleton frame, which, when open- 
ed, enables a lady to obtain a full back and pro- 
file, as well as front, view of herself, and thus to 
arrange her hair and adjust her dress with much 
greater ease than is possible by the ordinary mir- 
ror. ‘These mirrors are made of all sizes and 
styles, from the ordinary wall-glass to the elab- 
orate dressing-bureau and pier-glass, and vary in 
price from $25 to $800. 





{Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 
1868, by Harper & Brotuers, in the Clerk’s Offige of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern 
District of New York.) 


THE SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD. 
A Story. 


By the Author of “ Mabel’s Progress,” “ 


Aunt Margaret's 
Troubles,” etc. 


oS 
RICHLY ILLUSTRATED. 
-aiibinte atta 
CHAPTER XX. 
HIDE AND SEEK. 

Tue Justizrath von Schleppers was in the habit 
of going early to the land-steward’s office in the 
main street of Detmold, and remaining there for 
two or three hours every morning. ‘The little 
den in his own house was consecrated more es- 
pecially to the transaction of law business for his 
private clients. 

On the morning succeeding the incidents de- 
scribed in the last chapter, the Justizrath, as 
soon as he arrived at the land-steward’s office, 
was informed by the clerk that a person was 
waiting to speak with him, and had been there 
already a long time. 

‘“ Indeed,” said the clerk, ‘* I found him hang- 
ing about the place when I came to open the of- 
fice. He would not tell his name, nor his busi- 
ness. Said he must see you himself. Am I to 
let him in?” 

Hum! 
tian ?” 

‘A queer, black-looking, ragged carle. Looks 
like a rogue and a vagabond, to my thinking. 
But the Herr Justizrath has given me orders to 
turn nobody away without speaking to him first.” 

‘* Ganz recht, Christian. Poor fellow! some 
man with a petition or a grievance, I suppose. 
Well, well, I will see him. Yes; I will see him. 
Send him into my private room, and—you can 
just leave the door ajar, Christian, between my 
room and the office you sit in. Wait until I 
touch the bell, and then send the man in.” 

The Justizrath passed into his inner sanctum. 
On his desk was a small pile of letters, just ar- 
rived by that morning’s post. He selected one 
with a broad, black border, directed in Major 
yon Groll’s hand. It announced that the major’s 
return to Detmold must necessarily be deferred 
for a few weeks. No will had been found, and 
the major’s wife, Amelia Wilhelmine von Groll, 
geboren Dornberg, was therefore the heir to her 
brother’s property in Saxony. 

‘*Good!” thought the Justizrath, ‘‘ the land- 
stewardship is mine.” 

A few lines at the end of the letter arrested 
his attention. 

‘*'There was a mass of papers in my brother- 
in-law’s study. I have looked over and destroyed 
some. ‘They had to be examined in our search 
for a will. Others I shall bring with me to Det- 
mold for you to look at—legal documents, about 
which I don’t know much. But in a drawer in 
a little ebony cabinet, the key of which Dornberg 
kept hanging at his watch-chain, 1 discovered a 


What sort of person is he, Chris- 


singularly beautiful portrait. .A woman’s head 
sketched in water-colors. It was not his wife’s 
portrait. I have seen her, and though she was a 
handsome woman she could not compare to this. 
It is very like the famous ‘ Belle Chocolatire’ in 
our Dresden gallery, with the head dressed some- 
what after that fashion. Some old love-story, 
I suppose. But there is no clew to the orig- 
inal.” 

The Justizrath’s memory was prodigiously re- 
tentive. He exercised it incessantly. As he 
read the major’s letter the conversation between 
the ladies at Frau yon Groll’s party came back to 
his mind distinctly. r 
Chocolatiére” recalled all that the placid matron, 
Frau Oberhausen, had said on that occasion. 
Von Schleppers chuckled with satisfaction as he 
folded the letter and pug it into his desk. He 
shad no idea that the scrap of information he had 
“jast gained would or could be of the least value 
to himself, but he was enjoying the exercise of 
his strong, instinctive propensity. ‘To find and 
to hide were delightful to him. Wherefore I 
can not explain, any more than I can analyze 
the motives of a tame, magpie with which I was 
once intimately connected, and whose conduct 
strikingly resembled the Justizrath’s. The old 
lawyer glanced through the remaining letters, 
and then touched his hand-bell. It was not a 
loud, shrill, tinkling bell, with a self-asserting 
voice, but gave forth a muffled, stealthy, leaden 
tone, that reached no further than to the adjoin- 
ing chamber. 

The door was pushed open, and a man enter- 
ed. He was, as the clerk had said, a queer, 
black, ragged-looking carle, being, in fact, no 
other than Joachim Miiller, the charcoal-burner. 
He had made some attempt to wash the black- 
ness from his face and hands, but they still bore 
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traces of his occu- | 
pation, and his 
clothes proclaim- 
ed it unmistaka- 
bly. 

The Justizrath 
received him with 
his habitually 
roild, _inscruta- 
ble face, looking 
up absently, as 
though his eyes 
gave his brain no 
report of what 
they rested on. 
Joachim _ stared 
hard at the law- 
yer, and stood, cap 
in hand, slouch- 
ing near the door. 

**Friend, you 
have something to 
saytome, Speak. 
Time is precious 
—yes, very pre- 
cious. Speak free- 
ly. Only I must 
warn you that I 
am but a poor 
servant of his gra- 
cious highness. I 
have no power. 
I can report to 
the land-steward, 
but you must not 
expect me to do 
more.” 

“T want,” be- 
gan Joachim, and 
then stopped. His 
glance wandered 
round the room, 
and came back 
and settled on the 
Justizrath — ‘* I 
want to ask you a few questions. Shall I shut 
this door? No need of eaves-droppers.” 

The man’s look and manner were wild enough 
to render a téte-a-téte with him, with closed 
doors, by no means an inviting prospect. 

‘* Never mind the door, my good friend. There 
are no eaves-droppers here.” 

But the charcoal-burner persisted. He would 
speak to the Justizrath, but to the Justizrath 
alone. Finally, Von Schleppers yielded. He 
was not a coward; and the prospect of hearing 
any secret, jealously concealed from the rest of 
the world, would have tempted him to run great- 
er risks than that of shutting himself up alone 


} 


» 


|} with this stranger. 


**'There’s a young maiden serving in your 
house,” said Joachim, after a pause, during 
which the Justizrath—despite his speech about 
the value of time—displayed no impatience what- 
ever, ‘‘A fair. young maiden ; and I want. to 
ask you a question or two about her. Firstly, 
do you know where she comes from ?” : 

The Justizrath leaned back in his chair, and 
raised his eyebrows. ‘*‘ Upon my honor,” thought 
he to himself, ‘I believe no girl ever had such 
an odd collection of admirers as this meek Liesch- 
en of ours! The patriot—the young man with 
the toothache—and now this animal!” 

Then he spoke aloud. 

‘*My good man, this is not the time or 
place to come and make inquiries about my 
serving-maid. I thought you had business 
to speak of connected with the land-steward’s 
office.” 

**T came here because I thought I should find 
you alone. I.don’t often go to folk’s houses— 
‘specially not to lawyers’ houses. I have had 
enough of their roguery in my day. But you 
are well spoken of in these parts. The country 
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| world. 
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people say you have some feeling for the poor. 


I thought I might venture to trust you. 
Joachim spoke abruptly ; and his manner dis- 


1 played the same mixture of despondency and de- 


fiance which Otto had observed in it on the day 


| of their first meeting. 


The Justizrath slowly pulled out a heavy silver 
watch and looked at it. 

**T can give you half an hour,” he said, very 
Then he pointed to a cane chair and 
bade the charcoal-burner be seated. 

‘* What is your name, friend ?” 

** Joachim.” 

“And your business, Herr Joachim, is that 
f a charcoal-burner ?” 

** As you see.” 

** Ay, ay, ay. Very good. 
been long in these parts? 
voice seem known to me. I am the most absent 
of men, unfortunately. But, somehow, I never 
forget a face or a voice; although it is ten to 
one that I can not tell where I have seen or 
heard them.” 

Joachim scanned the lawyer narrowly. But 
there was something soothing and reassuring in 
the quiet drone of Von Schleppers’s voice and in 
his mild, dreamy eyes. 

** Not likely that you have ever seen me before, 
Herr Justizrath,” returned Joachim. ‘* Nor you 
wouldn’t have been troubled by me now only for 
my catching a glimpse of that maiden. Her 
face came on me like a dream. I have seen it 
in dreams many and many a time.” 

‘* Mad!” thought the Justizrath, and stealthily 
slid his hand nearer to the bell. 

The charcoal-burner pushed his tangled hair 
off his forehead and went on, unconscious of the 
impression he was creating. ‘‘ Many a time, in 
sleeping and waking dreams, I have seen that 
face. But that’s no matter. I only wanted to 
ask you—lawyers know many things that are 


So. Have you 


Your face and your 


| secrets to the rest of the world—if you could tell 


me where the girl came from, and who she be- 
longed to.” 

**Certainly. Her name is Elizabeth Leh- 
mann, and she is the adopted child of a worthy 
farmer and his ‘wife at Horn.” 

** Adopted child! Ah! Otto Hemmerich told 
me that she was their relation. An orphan, 
then?” 

**Yes; the orphan child of a cousin of Leh 
mann’s. I never saw her parents.” 

‘*Thank you: thank you heartily. I—I—ask 
pardon for troubling you. I'll go to this farmer 
and ask one or two questions of him. It may be 
all my fancy. My head does get odd fancies 
sometimes.” 

‘““Stay, friend, stay! Sit down again for a 
moment. I will give you a hint in all kindness. 
Farmer Lehmann, for some reason or other, has 
a very strong objection to any inquiries being 
made about the birth and parentage of his little 
cousin, He once even allowed himself to speak 
to me in a very unbecoming manner on the sub- 
ject... You had better not address yourself to 
him.” 

The Justizrath was beginning to think that 


| the man was not mad, after all; and, supposing 
| him to be sane, it was ev 


ident that he had a 
serious motive, which Von Schleppers was de- 
termined to fathom. 

**Come, come,” he went on in his gentlest 
tones, nodding his bald head up and down as 
he spoke, ‘‘let us talk honestly and truly to 
gether. Though I am a lawyer I hate beating 
about the bush. You see, I warned you free- 
ly against going to Farmer Franz. You said 
rightly just now that we lawyers know a good 
many secrets that are hid from the rest of the 
If you will trust me I may be able to 
help you.” 

Joachim stood with his eyes on the ground. 
At length he raised them slowly, fixed them on 
the Justizrath, and said, ‘‘It isn’t for myself. 








“THERE'S A YOUNG MAIDEN SERVING LN YOUR HOUSE, AND I WANT TO ASK YOU A QUESTION OR TWO ABOUT HER.” 
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I'm past being done much good to, or harm 
either. But for others— Well, I'll speak. 
Any way, you can have nothing to gain or lose 
by the matter, so mayhap you'll be fair and 
honest.” 

The Justizrath acknowledged this equivocal 
compliment with the utmost suavity, and com- 
posed himself to listen. 

Joachim pressed his hands hard together 
against his breast, and casting down his eyes, 
began to speak slowly and hesitatingly, as 
though what he had to say were written on 
the floor, and he were deciphering it with diffi- 
culty. 

“Many years ago I knew a young woman 
who was very handsome. She had the beauti- 
fulest face I ever looked upon in my life. And 
it wasn’t only poor ignorant devils like me that 
thought her beautiful. Great folks admired her 
—to her sorrow. She was but a poor country 
lass—a servant at an inn—and she ran off with 
a nobleman.” . 

ae Ah ” 

The Justizrath breathed out the ejaculation 
very softly, nodding his head as who should say, 
** Just what one might have expected.” 

“She ran off with a nobleman and married 
him.” 

“ Eh and 

**T believe I was the only one, besides them- 
selves and the priest, that knew it. But married 
they were. He'd have been glad enough to take 
her away without any talk of marrying, but he 
found there was no hope of that. He had never 
been used to deny himself any thing he wanted, 
cost what it might. And she was very beauti- 
ful, and he was very much in love with her pretty 
face, after his fashion, and so—he married her. 
It was all kept secret. She was so fond of him 
—poor lamb!—that she would have waited and 
waited, and suffered and suffered all her life 
long if he had but treated her well. But after a 
while he got tired of her and went away oftener, 
and staid away longer, and she was very wretch- 
ed. But worse troubles were in store. ‘To make 
a long story short, her husband at last made up 
his mind to deny the marriage altogether. He 
wrote to her to tell her that it had all been a 
sham, and that in the eye of the law she was no 
more his wife than she was the kaiser’s, If she 
would be reasonable and take things quietly, he 
would provide for her handsomely. He didn’t 
tell her all the truth, which was that his family 
had made up a match for him with a very rich 
lady ; and as he was always greedy for money to 
spend on his own pleasures, he had resolved to 
abandon the poor girl who loved him, and who 
was in truth his wedded wife.” 

** Really,” observed the Justizrath, in a meas- 
ured voice which gave no clew to his feelings, 
‘*that was a dangerous piece of rascality to at- 
tempt, and, one would have said, almost imprac- 
ticable.” 

“What ?” 

**] mean, that when a man marries a wife he 
does not usually find it so easy to get rid of her. 
Of course she could bring forward proofs of her 


**Proofs! Ah, it’s easy for you to talk in that 
way; but you don’t think what it was for her, a 
poor ignorant girl without friends, to bear up 
against such a blow. She had given up every 
thing for him; left her poor old mother, and the 
few folks that knew or cared for her. I tell you 
she trusted him as though he had been an angel 
from heaven.” 

** But I think you mentioned that there was a 
witness to the iage,” said the Justizrath, 
pointing significantly at Joachim, with a back- 
ward movement of his forefinger. ‘* Why did he 
not come forward ?” 

The charcoal-burner looked up doggedly. 

“There was a witness, but the witness was 
got out of the way. No matter how; I am not 
going to speak of all that now. What I’ve told 

you is the truth, any way. He married the rich 
ady, and his first wife—his real wife — died 
broken-hearted.” 

**So! Sad; very sad! And there ended the 
melancholy story ?” 

“There it ended, as I thought. But I don't 
feel sure now that that is the end of it. And 
there you have the reason why I came to 

‘ou. ” 


The Justizrath put his head on one side, in an 
attitude of attention, but made no reply. 

“* Supposing,” proceeded the charcoal-burner, 
slowly, ‘‘ that there had been a child by that first 
merriage, and supposing that the child was still 
alive; then, you see, there would be a bit more 
of the story to come yet.” 

**Aha! There was a child, was there?” 

** There was a child, but I believed it had died 
a baby.” 

** And since when have you ceased to believe 
80?” 

“Since I saw yonder maiden in your 
house,” 

The Justizrath von Schleppers leaned back 
in his chair, and raised his eyes to the ceil- 


ing. 

“* And the father,” said he, ‘‘ the nobleman, is 
he living still?” 

** For aught I know, he is living. Such as he 
don't die of broken hearts.” 

“*Hum! And supposing—which, I must tell 


i Se ant center, Septare %0 me very un- 
ikely: our notion of this little maid’s 
parentage turn out to be the true one; 
what ther?” " 


What then? Why then she should be ac- 
knowledged, and the stain cleared off her mo- 
ther’s name, and right should be done, as far as 
it ever can be done now. I should never have 
rested all these years if I hadn't thought 
that, wi Barbara died, the wrong and 
the Tank with “i Von Schlep 

“e my friend,” said Von rs, 
with his eyes still raised seraphically toward the 








ceiling, ‘‘ that your half hour must have expired 
some minutes ago.” 

Joachim looked at him doubtfully. 

“Do you mean that I am to go?” 

‘* Well, I'm afraid so. But I shall see you 
again. I shall be sure to keep an eye upon you, 
friend Joachim. Meanwhile, let me give you a 
word of caution. Don’t speak on the subject we 
have been talking about to any one. You men- 
tioned one Otto Hemmerich just now. Is he a 
friend of yours ?” 

The Justizrath’s manner, though still sleek and 
smooth, had changed in some subtle way. His 
voice was neither raised nor lowered ; his speech 
was monotonous and measured as usual; and 
yet the charcoal-burner was aware of something 
indefinably threatening in the lawyer’s tone. 

‘* Otto Hemmerich is a kinsman of mine. That 
he can’t help. I would say he was my friend, 
too, if it did not sound like boasting to say so. 
Any way, he is good and kind to me.” 

* Ah, exactly. Now this same Otto Hem- 
merich came clandestinely to visit my servant 
the other evening. The girl confessed it to my 
wife, who informed me of the fact. Iam sorry 
to say that the young man in question bears a 
character which I can by no means admire. He 
is the nephew of a most respectable old man, the 
sacristan of Horn, to whom he behaves very 


badly.” 
‘““What! Otto Hemmerich! Ill swear he 
has a good heart and a true. Some one has de- 


ceived you.” 

‘* Nobody aver deceived me yet: a good many 
persons have tried. But about this Otte Hem- 
merich, He wants to marry the girl, it seems: 
and if he were to come forward, or i in 
this matter, people might be ill-natured enough 
to say that you and he were in a conspiracy to- 
gether.” 

** Potztausend !” 

**Sh-sh-sh! Idon’t sayso. But I know the 
world. Major von Groll, for instance, our land- 
steward, is a mighty severe man. If I were to 
mention the affair to him, I know very well what 
he would say. He would say that, in a case of 
this kind, so very much depends on the credi- 
bility and previous good character of the wit- 
nesses.” . 

With these words the Justizrath suddenly re- 
moved his eyes from the ceiling, which he had 
hitherto been steadily contemplating, and fixed 
them on the charcoal-burner, thrusting forward 
his head at the same moment. 

Joachim twisted his fingers in his tangled hair, 
and his shoulders drooped despondingly. 

**And really,” pursued the Justizrath, ‘I 
think the land-steward would be right in saying 
so. If, for example, the most important wit- 
ness to such a secret marriage as we speak of 
should be unable to prove himself an honest, 
trust-worthy citizen, should decline to account 
for his not having come forward with his testi- 
mony while there was yet time to prevent a 
great wrong, or should account for it by confess- 
ing that he had been, at that period, undergo- 
ing the penalty of the law in one of our great 
prisons, why then, you see, Herr Joachim, the 
world would be apt to look with a great deal of 
ill-natured suspicion upon all that such a witness 
might say. And, moreover — moreover — and 
this, too, is worth considering—some shadow of 
such ill-natured suspicion would infallibly fall 
upon the said witness's friends and companions. 
You know our proverb, ‘Wer einem stelzner 
dient, lernt bald hinken’—‘ Who serves a wood- 
en-l master soon learns to go halting’ — 
eh? Ha, ha!” And the Justizrath chuckled 
softly to himself. 

As for the charcoal-burner, he stood trans- 
fixed, with a scared look on his face, and seemed 
unable to utter a word. 

Von Schleppers appeared to enjoy his visitor’s 
discomfiture mightily. He rubbed his yellow 
hands slowly over one another, and his voice 
grew softer and softer as he went on. ‘“‘ Now, 
my advice to you is to avoid any talk at #4 on 
this subject until you see me again. J shall 
make a few inquiries in a quiet, unob. .sive 
manner; and you can come here again, in the 
course of—let me see—say a fortnight fiom this 
day. Come about the same hour. And don’t 
think of fees, or any thing of that kind.” 

**No,” stammered Joachim; “I—I didn’t 
think of fees.” 

““To be sure not—at I am not a 
rich man, my friend”—here the Justizrath rang 
his bell—‘** but I am always willing to in 
ing right and justice. Farewell, rowel Be 
discreet. I recommend you above every thing to 
be discreet. Shut the door after my good friend 
h Christian. Farewell; no thanks! no 
thanks! Be assured I shall do what I can for 

ou.” 
5 Joachim stood with bewildered staring at 
the Justizrath, until Christian half pushed, half 
pulled him out of the office, and, opening the 
street-door, motioned him to go forth. 

As soon as the charcoal-burner was out of 
sight the Justizrath unlocked his desk and pulled 
out the Major von Groll’s letter, which he read 

attentively once again. 

**T should say there was little doubt about 
the girl’s parentage”—thus ran the Justizrath’s 
thoughts — ‘‘ though, as to the legality of the 
marriage, that may not be easy to prove satis- 
factorily. It’s a pretty case—a very pretty case. 
But I must get my noble friend Von Groll packed 
off, and myself installed in the land-stewardship, 
before any decisive steps are taken. erwise 
here he will stick, and my otion be out of 
the question. I think I have frightened that 
booby into holding his tongue. Ay, ay, friend 
Joachim! I am much mistaken if I did not see 
your face in the great prison of Munich in the 
year eighteen hundred and forty-nine. Ha! 
what a treasure a good memory is, to be sure !— 
and how every scrap of information comes to be 
useful sooner or later!” 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Autce.—Any jeweler will arrange the pin for your 
cravat. It need not be gold. The small safety pins 
used for children will answer your purpose. We do 
not know by what name they are called in the West. 

L. F. G.—We do not furnish te patterns.— 
There is not a bias seam in the back of the Watteau 
morning dress. The double box-pleat in the back is 
Pe: aca centimeter ames 

ness, 

Heneterta H.—Place bits of white wax between 


the folds of your shawl, and wrap it in oil or 
silk.—White organdy dresses over silk, in the 
way you mention, are worn to and 


your nansook morning dress with a 
demi-train, gored at the sides and front, trimmed 


our would make a beautiful 
robe, cut = ™ flowing style now fashion- 
figure not prevent it from 
you wish it for an afternoon Phi 
skirt, untrimmed, and a revers front 
Trim with a band of maroon velvet 
cut bias. The sleeves should be 
ith three velvet bands around the el- 
by puffs of maroon silk. Belt of vel- 


vet, 
Many J.—A black velvet pouf hat, trimmed with a 
cluster of crimson roses and bronzed leaves, will suit 


can be ae dresses of almost any 
uppers oftcloth, peb- 

French curved heels, 6 
Lanoasmme Lass,—The best way of washing flan- 
use, first, a moderately warm soap and wa- 
ter, and then, secondly, a hotter water without soap, 
which they are to be rinsed, and, after being 
shaken, hung up. The soap should never be 
rubbed directly on the flannel.—For remedy for fall- 

ing of the hair, see Bazar, Vol. I., No. 56. 

E. P. G.—It is customary for the bride or her rela- 


Harriz.—Colibri velvet is shaded or changeable. 
The colors are like those of the breast of the hum- 
ming-bird, from which it takes its name. 

8. R. J.—If your dress is cloth, a simple border of 
fur is the prettiest trimming you can have. If of 
lighter material, a flounce in deep pleats may be 
headed by a band of the fur. Gray or black Astra- 
khan are the favorite furs of the winter. Sable and 
mink are always admired, but are more expensive. 

Purse H.—You can get a good quality of black al- 
paca for seventy-five cents a yard. The poplin-like 
sample will cost you probably $1 a yard. We do not 
make purchases for our readers. 

Mars. S. G.—Garnet, serge, or blue poplin will make 
a pretty under-skirt for the brown dress. Trim with 
two narrow flounces in box-pleats. Loop the merino 
over-dress by deep pleats on the seams. Tarp the 
pleats upward and put a button on each.—To cleanse 
alpaca, dip a sponge or a pilece of black crape into alco- 
hol or benzine, and wipe the spots of soil. Lay it away 
in smooth folds to dry.—False hair can not be crimped 
without heating it. 

Miss Euma.—Make a tight-fitting Camargo cloak in 
the manner illustrated in Bazar No. 55.—When a bride 
is married in her traveling dress, the bridemaids 
should be dressed similarly in walking costumes.— 
Bouquet-holders of filigree silver cost from $10 to 
$25. Stamped silver holders are from $15 to $20. A 
pretty basket costs $20. The set you speak of will 
cost about $30 in real silver.-_We gave full directions 
about wedding-cards in Bazar No. 53. 

Lypra E.—Where there are no napkins (but where 
are they not nowadays?) we should think a man with 
a beard perfectly justified, particularly after sipping 
vermicelli soup, in making use of the table-cloth. 
No nice housekeeper, however, will fail to supply 
her unshaven guests, at least, with napkins, which 
are essential to decency. 

Horace.—The bit of lemon in the finger-glass is not 
for the mouth, but the hands, for which it is an excel- 
lent application, particularly in winter time. 

Party Grivern,—There are undoubtedly a it many 
persons, in this country at least, of the highest social 
standing, even in what is called fashionable life, who 
never give wine at their entertainments. If you have 
conscientious scruples against its use, don’t fear to act 
according to your convicti@is, and banish the bottle. 

Mrs. K.—It is customary to serve the ladies at table, 
though members of the family, before the male guests, 
however honorable and strange they may be. Very 
young damsels may gracefully refuse this preference 
in favor of an aged or distinguished person, even of 
the opposite sex. 

Hosr.—It is polite to limit the duration of the visit 
ofafriend. It is, in fact, the ordinary practice, where 
a great deal of company is received, to invite a guest 
for a fixed time, specifying in the invitation the exact 
number of days or weeks. 

Eriqvetre.—It is not good-manners to refuse what 
is offered at table, with the expectation of being asked 
a second time. The best-bred people never importune 
a guest with repeated invitations to eat or driifk, and 
yon may thus, if you await them in good company, 
dine on short commons. 

Inquizer.—It is not uncommon to serve both coffee 
and tea; the former immediately on rising from the 
dinner-table, and the latter at a later hour in the even- 
ing. 


Lirz-Insvrer.—It is estimated that nine-tenths of 
mankind die prematurely, and that only about seven- 
ty-eight out of a thousand live to what is termed old 
age, and that these seldom or never reach the natural 
period of death. 

Mareimoniat. — Hofeland thinks no man should 
marry before his twenty-fifth year. 

N. Y.— Friendship is no more possible between 
two women than between two grocers living oppo- 
site to each other,” is certainly a libel upon woman, 
and perhaps upon grocers. Alphonse Karr is re- 
sponsible for it. 

H. N.—This is the trne version: “Your wife is a 
rose,” remarked a friend to a blind poet. ‘I sus- 
pected as much from the thorns,” was the rejoinder. 

Liu H.—In Vol. I1., No. 8, of Harper's Bazar, you 
will find an illustration and description of a netted 
guipure chair-cover, which you can vary to suit your 
needs.—The first Volume of the Bazar contains nu- 
merous patterns of tidies. 

Ionoramvus.—R. 8. V. P. on the corner of a visiting- 
card signifies Répondez s'il vous plait, or answer if you 
please. 

Ipa Currrorp.—The marriage would be legal, but 
the man who gets married under an assumed name 


' would act dlegally. 


A Supsonrser.—On New-Year’s Day it is customa- 
Ty, when not receiving company, to announce the fact, 





through a servant at the door, to each visitor. You 
need not “invite a gentleman to call again” unless 
you desire him to do so. Good-manners avd good 
morals are perfectly reconcilable with each other.— 
Boucicault is pronounced Boo-se-co; he is joint author 
with Reade of the romance ‘‘ Foul Play," and sole au- 
om or so supposed, of the other productions you men- 
jon, 


Turtentes.—The name you have assumed is pro- 
nounced too-ill-ree.—Your almond mixture was prob- 
ably too thick. You should dilute it with water.—B!- 
chloride and sublimate of mercury are generally used 
synonymously. 

Praru.—lIt is etiquette for a tleman making a 
formal morning call to keep hat in his hand. 
You had better say nothing about it.—The furnish- 

- continue to make French point dresses, 
loose'sacques to the knee, finished by a wide flounce. 
The skirt is just long enough to sweep the floor Belt 
of the calico, lined with thick muslin, and buttoned in 
front, or else a long sash tied at the side. Loose cuat- 
sleeve gathered into a broad cuff. White linen collar. 

Car.—Read Bazar No. 55 for information and pat- 
terns of cloaks. We commend the Camargo as one 
of the best om Se “ Barbee ae of 

iy mp you 

— of.—Demi-trains are worn this wiuter—i. ¢., 

about half a yard added to the length of the dress. 

ro yards from belt to. of skirt is now the ex- 
treme-of fashion except for 

E. May.—Full evening dress is worn at wedding re. 
bog You will find several toflettes described in 

No. 60, under the head of “Evening Dresses,” 
and others in No. 4 (Vol. IL), from among which you 
can make a better selection for yourself than we can 
possibly do with no more definite hints thay you give 
us. 


Geery.—A pink silk panier is far prettier than one 
of tarlatan. ‘The delicate color in thin material over 
white will not be effective. If you insist by ~ a tar- 
latan panier, have it white like your skirt. e waist 
may be either white or pink. It is a matter of fancy 
whether it be like the skirt or the panier.—Read Bazar 
No. 4 (Vol. IL.) for fall directions about corsage, etc.— 
White French paper, very thin, with indistinct figures 
and lines, is the fashionable stationery. You will fiud 
this discussed in Bazar No. 53. 

Mars. L. C. 8.—A narrow turned-oyer collar of linen 
should be cut to fit the neck and basted on the coat- 
collar, or the shirt-collar may be made slightly higher 
than the blouse.—With a garnet merino dress make a 
vest of French gray merino, These colors are fashion- 
ably worn together, 





Burnett's Fiormet, also Burnett's Co- 
LOGNE-WATER (three sizes). —There is a fresh- 
ness in these delightful perfumes found in no 
others. New York Branch, 592 Broadway (Me- 
tropolitan Hotel Building). For sale by drug- 
gists and fancy-goods dealers in the principal 
cities of the United States. 








Corrine Wure..—B. 
vented C 
from the 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting 
whether from other patterns 
themselves, For sale by News-dealers geverally; or 


the meaus of the uew iy-in- 
ying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
upplement with the greatest ease. This 
tterns of al] sorts, 
or from the garments 


will be sent by mail on receipt of 26 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GFX UINE WALTHAM WATCHES, 
iN 


SOLID GOLD anp SILVER CASES ONLY, 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 
Silver Huntin; 


eee eens 


Boory te aevantes hy peattel owt efrom the 
American Watch Company. We will send these Watch- 


es by Express to any place, with bill to collect on de- 
livery, and give the purchaser the 
ae and examine the Watch  Pavinw, and any 
atch that does not give satisfac may be ex- 
changed or the money be refunded, 
quested to write for our Descriptive Price-List, which 
explains the —— a with prices of each. 
state that saw this in Harper's Bazar. 
Address in fall, 
HOWARD & CO., No. 619 Broadway, N. Y. 


EADERS OF THE BAZAR will find the 
Newest Fashions in HAIR, comprising every 
variety of Curls, Chignons, Switches, Braids, Wi 
Toupées, &c., at_Barxer’s Great Hair Emporium, 
Olympic Theatre Building, 622 & 624 Broadway, N. Y. 


RAND DUCHESS, BELLE HELENE, & 
fifteen other popular Operas, complete for Piano- 
forte Solo, with Overture and whole of music. Fifty 
Cents each. Complete Oratorios, and large collec- 
tions of Vocal and Piano-forte Music, in Books, Fifty 
Cents each. The cheapest and most extensive cata- 
logue of modern music in the world. Also, just ready, 
free to any address, 7 & Co.'s Catalogue of their 

newest publications in fall sheet or music-size form. 
BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


O ULCER, Cancer, or Fever Sore but can 
be radically cured by the use of Wolcott's Pain 
Paint. Dr. Wolcott's AnniutLator, which is unlike 
Paty Patnr, cures that disgusting disease, Catarrh. 
Pintbottles,¢1. Recollect, 'tis put up in white wrappers. 


A T. STEWART & CO. 
P will continue to sell 
during this month, 
AT THE RECENT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, 
THE BALANCE OF TIEIR RETAIL STOOK OF 
CARPETS, RUGS, MATS, &c., 
CARPETS, RUGS, MATS, &c., 
Notwithstanding the recent large advance in Europe. 
Broapway, 4t0 Avenct, 9Tn anp 10TH Streets. 


DUNHAM & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 


——es 
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Wanrrrooms, 
No. 881 BROADWAY, nx} Send for Circular, 


HoLtoway's PILLS axp OINTMENT. 
FELONS. 


This painful endemic complaint is rapidly subju- 
' gated ahter a few trials of the above balnems in 4 





one instance have they failed to complete 


their cure. 
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|: oe BLACK & CO., | 
565 and 567 Broadway, 
t 


Corner of Prince Street, 
ARE RECEIVING A VERY FINE SELECTION OF j 
ARTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS, | 
CHOICE DIAMONDS, AND OTHER PRECIOUS 
STONES 


; 


JEWELRY, CLOCKS, 
WATCHES, BRONZES. 
A large variety of Fanc 


Goods. ; 
Special attention is called to their stock of Solid 


Silver and Plated Ware. 
ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE GREAT 
AMSEICEM TEA COMPANY 





RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 
The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 


same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
lst of prices will show. 











PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Oorone (black), T0c., 80c., 9c. ; best, $1 per Ib. 
Mixap (green and black), 70c., 80c., 90c. ; best, $1 


r 
"lc Breaxrast (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 20 per Ib. 
am: (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 
r tb. 
= fgmme P eees (green), S0c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, 
r tb. 
Guneneeee JaPan, Wc., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per Ib. 
Gunpowper (green), $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 


Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 


Frenou Breaxrast anv Dinnek Corree, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Roastep (unground), 30c., 35c.; best, 40c. per Ib. 
Guzen (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 38. ; best, 35c. per fb. 


CLUB ORDER. 


Portsmoutn, Micu., August 26, 1868. 
uo the Grgzat American Tra Company, 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Gents: The people here will not let me alone. They 
say I have learned the road, and that I have got to 
send another order for them. So here you have it, in 
the shape of my seventh order since the 6th of May 
last, g five hundred and forty-four dollars and 
sixty-four cents I have sent you since that date. 





Hoping this will be as good as former P pao. ng I 
remain Yours, &c., Joun W. Hawkins. 
10 ths. Uncol’d Japan, Mrs. Kempton.. .at $1 00..$10 60 

& ‘* Imperial....... “ b - at 125.. 62 
8 “ Young Hyson..A. L.Cummings, at 125.. 375 
2“ Im serial panacea Elias Stephens..at 125., 250 
4 * Cotte.......... J.L.Chapman..at 40.. 160 
2 “ Gunpowder....0. A.Wattrous..at 150.. 300 
4 “ Imperial...,..- F. Taylor........ at 125.. 500 
4 “* Young Hyson..J. Hopkins.. oooe8t 125.. 500 
© * Gatien cs35 sac _ a at 30.. 150 
6 * Gunpowder ....John Stephens..at 150.. 900 
4 “ Young Hyson..Wm.H.Doraty..at 125.. 500 
a9 ey 0. ..H. Malone...... at 12.. 125 
s* da do. ..N.Newcomb....at 125.. 250 
a do. ..Noah Campbell.at 125.. 500 
3 “ Gunpowder....Ju Miller....at 150.. 450 
es do. oon che CB one 0 stand at 150.. 600 
S * Femperial.... csc Mrs. Bird....... at 12.. 250 

$74 35 





Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-office Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to “collect on oarey 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting 3 the Club. Our profits are small 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We sen 
no complimentary packages for Clubs of less than 
Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
direct from the custom-house stores to our ware- 


ouses. 
We warrant all the goods we sell to ve entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within thirty days, and have 
the money refunded. 


N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and tewns where a 
large number reside, by clubbing together, can 
reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the express charges) by 
sending directly to the 

“GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 

CAUTION.—As some concerns, in this city and oth- 
er places, imitate our name and style of advertising 
avd doing business, it is important that our friends 
should be very careful to write our address in full, and 
also to put on the number of our Post-Office Box, as 
appears in this advertisement. This will prevent their 
orders from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. 


POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
to the Order of 


“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY." 


, Direct Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 
eas): 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 83 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 





G* THE BEST ORGANS, 


AT PRICES OF INFERIOR WORK. 


New Inventions; New Styles; Greatly Reduced 
Prices; A First-Class Organ for $50; Lowest 
Prices Printed and alike to all; New 
Tilustrated Catalogue now ready, and 
FREE TO EVERY APPLICANT. 

Tae MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 

154 Tremont Sreeet, Boston, 
or 596 Broapway, New York. 





<a COLD WEATHER bors not CHAP 
or roughen the skin after using WRIGHT'S 
ALoonatep Griyrogzrinz Taster or Soutpirizp Gry- 





crRtxE. Its daily use makes the skin delicately soft 
and beautiful, Sold 4 all Druggists. 
R. & G, A, WRIGHT, Philadelphia. | 


FRANK 


READY 
At all News Depots. 





THE HANDSOMEST AND BEST 
NAL PUBLISHED 
DEVOTED TO 
ROMANCE, TRAVEL, AND 
DISCOVERY. 


PRICE, SIX CENTS PER COPY. 


As a JOURNAL FOR THE AMUSEMENT, IN- 
STRUCTION, elevation, and refinement of the fami- 
ly, and as an ever-welcome companion for the leisure 
hour THE NEW WORLD 


FAMILY JOUR- 





will be found the most comprehensive of all the | 


WEEKLIES published. 
A Supplement is given away with No.1, containin 
—_ e Illustrations, especially interesting to chil- 
en. 


WHAT THE NEW YORK PRESS SAY. 


“THE NEW WORLD is intended to present an 
attractive and informing miscellany in the various 
branches of knowledge from the pens of accomplished 
writers, and especial a in the department of romance 
travel, geographical discovery, and the application o 
science to the ractical affairs of life. ** * A large sup- 
ply of fiction, both in prose and verse, is contained in 
the initial number.”—[N. Y. Daily Tribune. 

“The pages of this handsomely illustrated Weekly 
are supplied with literary matter of the most diversi- 
fied and pleasing character from the pens of the most 
— American and foreign writers.”—[N. Y. Daily 

mes. 

“Tue New Wortp is a very handsome journal filled 
with a variety of literary matter from pens of well- 
known authors, and the eppemance of the paper is 
original and tasteful."—[N. Y. Evening Post. 

“The paper. has many strong points of excellence 
in it."—{N. Y. Commercial. 

“Tt is one of the handsomest and most artistic of 
the illustrated story pepere. "—{N. Y. Sun. : 

“It is a weekly publication, filled with choice orig- 
inal reading-matter."—[N. Y. Express. 

“We judge it to be an excellent family paper of 
healthy moral and high literary quality.”—(N. Y. Tel- 
egram. 

eT ae New Wok tp is designed to be instructing as 
well as interesting and amusing, and makes an ap- 
pearance of which its publishers may well be proud.” 
—{N. ¥. Democrat. 

“We deem Tur New Worrp worthy of high com- 
mendation. Its writers are men and women of mark, 
and the illustrations are not only apt but artistic.”"— 
(N.Y. Daily Star. 

“The contents of Tat New Wortp are varied and 
attractive. Stories, tales of travel, try, humorous 
articles, and useful contributions on hygiene, the farm, 
and kitchen, constitute prominent features of this pa- 
per.”—(N. ¥. Evening Mail. 

“We should at once conclude that it would speedily 
take rank in pepularity with Frank Leslie's world-re- 
nowned Weekly.”—{N. Y. Commonwealth. 

The subscription price 
for $10, and eight — which is at the rate 
of $2 50 per copy. ny person who forwards $20 for 
eight — will be served with a copy free of cost. 

No.1, with Supplement, will be sent postpaid to any 
person enclosing a three cent stamp. 

Address FRANK LESLIE, New York. 








GHEARS ax SCISSORS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
HENRY SEYMOUR & CO, 
62 Beekman Street, New York. 





BEAUTIFUL IN FORM AND FINI8&nH. 
EDGED WITH FINEST STEEL. 
RIVETS FIRM AND TRUE. 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


O VEGETABLES THINK? A curious 
and interesting sage? 3 Tustructions in huntin 
and trapping, illustrated; Near-sightedness, cause an 
cure; Choice of business; How to become an author; 
How to train animals, including many curious, amus- 
ing, and surprising tricks, illustrated; Magnets and 
magnetism; ‘Swiss honey ;” Startling trick of (ap- 
arently) changing a man into a goat or other animal ; 
Nut culture ; Rick men of the world, and how they 
gained their wealth; Exposures of humbugs, _—_ 
and swindles, by the author of “ Rogues and Roguer- 
ies;" Trade secrets and money-making manufactures; 
Hints for the household; Family recipes ; Games, 
puzzles, magic, and amusements for the young; and 
choice miscellany for all, in 
HANEY’S JOURNAL. 
Enlarged with new volume, giving over 1500 square 
inches of interesting and instructive reading-matter, 
attractive illustrations, &c., each month, for Onty 50 
Cents a YEar. 
trashy catchpenny, or “axe-grinder.” 
ve a first-rate, carefully-edited, and well printed and 
lustrated paper at a very reasonable price. The 
scarcely-perceptible profit on each subscriber pays us 
on our large circulation. 8" Now is the time to sub- 
scribe. Specimens, 7c. by mail, or 5c. of newsdealers, 
none free. Try it a year—it will pay you. 
JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., New York. 


tw Dealera supplied by News Co's and all Wholesalers. 
CURL YOUR HAIR. 


SAMPLE of PROF. ROBB’S MAGNET- 

IC CURLIQUE sent FREE. It curls straight 

hair (without injury) in soft, luxuriant, beautifal, flow- 

ing Curls, oN THE FIesT APrLIcaTion. Address, with 
Stamp, Puor. B. H. ROBB, Parwstan, Onto. 








| 
= annum is $8, four copies 
‘or $20, 





7$ 





FINE ELECTRO-PLATED WARE, 


of the following trade-marks: 
| Trade-Mark P ) Trade-Mark 
' Sor f it) for 
| Silver. wi. ® goBsAM Mre 0 Electro-Plate. 
Manufactured by the 
GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
Provipence, R. 1. 

Orders received from the Trade only, but these goods 

may be obtained from responsible dealers every where. 
Goruam Manvracturine Co. 





Horcucocr's HALF-DIME MUSIC. 


Believing that whatever tends to amuse and instruct, 
to cultivate and develop the mind, or to elevate the 
character and diversify the nature of Home Enj 
ments, is ever welcome to the American People—this 
Series is respectfully presented. Our object is to en- 
able all classes—rich and poor—who have a desire for 
Music, to become of all the popular produc- 
tions of the day, without incurring an almost prohibi- 





tory expense. The price of each Number will be 
Frve Cents. The following are 
NOW READY: 
No.1. Captain Jinks .......0600-00-000+ Macraacan, 
ae oa ee me why, Robin?...Cuariwer. 
« r Bios: Bye Bide a Wee a “ 
© 4. Blu@ Byes ......ccceeees -.- Mo toy. 
* 5, Not PONS 0.6 50.0 sttpecncesnes Lioyp. 
© ¢ -Bye, Sweetheart, Good-Bye...Hatron. 
“ 7. I really don’t Think I shall Marry..CLanise. 
“ 8. Praise of Tears. * Flow'rets 
Blooming, Winds Perfuming”..F. Scuvzerr. 
* ¢ m Charlie....cccccecee LB 
“10. Skating Rink Polka,........0+20++ Wiener 
“11. Feneviews Walks... 200. .cccccecses ° be: 
** 12. Come hither, my Baby,my Darling. ‘“ 
| ‘13, The Danish Boy's Whistle Ba By Grarr. 
| “14. Little Maggie May..............05. BviampPutn. 
* 15. Fy DRNiett tans cdccatcacd CraRiseEL. 
“16, His Shines over All. Sacred Song. Forzes. 
17. The Old Cottage Clock...... 2.2.04. OLLOY. 
“16, Bilper CHARGE. . cccccccccscccsccccs CLaRIBEL. 
ae ES ere Benepior. 
20, Arm-in-Arm. Polka Muzurka ...Sreauss. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 
The above can be obtained at the Music, Book, and 
Periodical Stores, or by enclosing the price, Five Cents 
each, to the Publisher. Other choice selections will 


rapidly follow. BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 


98 Srzive St., New York (Under St. Nicholas Hotel). 
ew AGENTS WANTED. 22 


Patent Duplex Mirror. 


PERFECT MIRROR. 


TSE PATENT 
DUPLEX MIRROR 





MANUFACTURED BY 


is the 
Mirror Perfected. 











“Oh! wad some pewer the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us.” 


It consists of the arrangement of two mirrors, which, 
when closed, occupy the space and present the appear- 
ance of but one; while, by opening the frames, they 
are at once placed in such position as to afford a com- 
plete view of the person, front, back, and profile. 

A lady can dress her back hair as accurately as the 
front hair by an ordinary mirror, and judge for her- 
self of the fit and effect of her garments, 

No lady will be satisfied with a mirror which gives 
only a front view, after examining these in their va- 
rious adaptations to articles of toilet furniture. 


Salesroom, No. 825 Broadway, 


where ladies can judge for themselves of the utility 
of this valuable improvement in mirrors, for it must 
be seen to be understood and appreciated. 


O EXCUSE NOW for Papers and Maga- 
zines lying about loose all the year. 
CONANT'S PATENT COVERS, 

the size of 





| Harper's Bazar or Harper’s Weekly, sent by Mail for 


$1 25. They bind the numbers firmly iy | week. 
Address R. CONANT, 39 Nassau St., N. Y. 
—*“A Good Thing.”"—N. Y. Tribune.— 
Magazine Size, 50c. Sheet-Musie Size, $1 00. 


Tess NOTICE. 


On account of our immense business and depreciation 
of merchandise, we now offer better inducements to 
Agents and Patrons than usual. Any one sending $5 
for 60 printed notices will receive one of the following 
articles: Lepine Watch, 1 pair Wool Blankets, Long 
Shawl, 15 yards Hemp Carpeting, &c. Send for Jan. 
Trade Circular, containing important information. 
ANDREWS & CO., 52 and 54 Elm St., Boston, Mass. 











YATT’S GREAT CURE for Consumption and 

IniriaTory Disorvers; stops expectoration, gives 
appetite, expels impure matter, cleanses the system, 
restores the patient, or no charge. Sample by mail free. 
Address Sayre & Co., Broadway & Fulton St., N. Y. 





[THe PHILOSOPHY OF THE OVEN. 


The Lecture of Prof. Horsford of Cambridge, Mass. 
before the American Institute in New York, embraced 
the entire subject of Bread-making—the Indian Oven; 
the Cottage Oven; the Mechanical Bakery; Difference 
between Baking and Boiling; Bread from Wheat; Fer- 
mentation—different kinds; Distillers’ and Brewers’ 
Yeast ; Alcoholic Fermentation ; Difficulties of Get- 
ting Good Flour and Good Bread; Use of Alum, Blue 
Vitriol, and Lime Water; Substitute for Ferment; the 
New Method ; Importance of Phosphoric Acid in 
Bread ; New Discovery; Self-Leavening Flour; Ob- 
scure Phenomena of Bread; Dextrine or Gum in the 
Crust; What is Stale Bread? How may Good Flour 
be Known? Advantages of Self-Leavening Flour; Rec- 
ipe for Making Good Yeast Bread. 

The entire Lecture is published in the 

NEW-YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE or JAN. 13. 

Price, Five Cents. For sale by all Newsmen. Sub- 
a price by mail, $2 per annum. The Farmers’ 
Club Reports alone are richly worth a year’s subscrip- 
tion. Now is the time to subscribe. 

Address THE TRIBUNE, New Yors. 


VICK’S 
FLORAL GUIDE FOR 1869. 


The first edition of One Hunprep Taovsanp or 
Viok's ILLustraTEep CaTaLoeve or Servs and Guipe 
IN THE Fiower Garpen is now published. It makes 
a work of 100 pages, beautifully illustrated, with about 
150 Finz Woop GRAVINGS OF Firowzrs and Vear- 











} TABLES, and an . 


ELEGANT COLORED PLATE, . 


A BOUQUET OF FLOWERS. 


Tt is the most beautiful, as well as the most instruct- 
ive Floral Guide published, giving plain and thorough 
directions for the 


Culture of Flowers and Vegetables. 


The Floral Guide is published for the benefit of my 
customers, to whom it is sent free without application, 
but will be forwarded to all who apply by mail, for 
Ten Cents, which is not half the cost. Address 

JAMES VICK, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





NEW WINTER GOODS 
FOR LADIES. 
ROMAN SCARFS AND TIES, 
HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 
POPULAR PRICES. 
UNION ADAMS, 
No. 637 Broapway. 


AT 





ANTED — AGENT'S — $75 to $200 
per month, everywhere, male and female, to intro- 
the GEN UIN 1 


will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid 
and embroider ® most superior manner. Price 
only a3 Fully warranted for five years. We will 
pay $ for any machine that will sew a stronger, 
more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. 
makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” Eve 
stitch can be cut, and atill the cloth cannot 
a 


it 
second 
pulled 
without tearingit. We pay Agents from $75 to 
$200 per month and expenses, or a commission from 
which twice that amount can be made. Address, 
COMB & CO., PITTSBURGH, PA.; BOSTON, MASS., or 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties palming 
off hl st-i hi under the same name or other- 
wise. Ours is the only genuine and really practical cheap 


nach factured. 

WANTED — AGENTS — To Sei the 

Price 9h. CAN KNITTING MACHINE. 
dre 


inducements to Agents. AN 
MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 


The New Books of the Season 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


DILKE’S GREATER BRITAIN. Greater Britain: 
a Record of Travel in English-speaking Countries 
during the Years 1866 and 1867. By Cuartes Went- 
wort Di:kx, With Maps and Illustrations, 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 00, 


BELLOWS'S TRAVELS, Complete. The Old World 
in its New Face: Impressions of Europe in 1867- 
1868. By Henry W. Betiows. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, 
$3 50. Vol. IL. just ready. 


ABBOTT'S LIFE OF CHRIST. Jesus of Nazareth: 
his Life and Lonmreny Founded on the Four Gos- 
ew and Illustrated by Reference to the Manners, 

ustoms, Religious Beliefs, and Political Institu- 
tions of his Times. By Lyman Axsnorr. ; De- 
sigus by Doré, De Laroche, Fenn, and others. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $3 50, 


DU CHAILLU'S WILD LIFE UNDER THE EQUA- 
TOR. Wild Life under the Equator. Narrated for 
Young People. By Paun B. Du Cuatie, Author 
of ‘‘ Discoveries in Equatorial Africa,” ‘“ Ashan z0 
Land,” “ Stories of the Gorilla Country," &c. W an 
numerous Engravings. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


ROSS BROWNE'S APACHE COUNTRY. Adven- 
tures in the Apache Country: a Tour through Ari- 
zona and Sonora, with Notes on the Silver Regions 
of Nevada. ByJ. Ross Browne, Author of “ Yusef,” 

“Crusoe's Island,” “‘An American Family in Ger- 

many,” “The Land of Thor,” &c., &c. With Illus- 

trations. 12mo, Cloth, Beveled, $2 00. 


BEECHER'S SERMONS. Comptere tx Two Vot- 
umes. Sermons by Henry Warp Brrourr, Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn. Selected from Published and 
Unpublished Discourses, and Revised by their Au- 
thor. In Two Volumes, Syo. With Steel Portrait 
by Halpin. Cloth, $5 00. 


SE 








ra 
KNITTING 








@~ Harrer & Brornens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 





- ENEW!” **RENEW !”—Harper’s Ba- 
zr, $4 00, and the Prorortat Pureno.ogicaL 
JovENAL, $3 00, sent a year for $6 00 by 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 





| S OZ ODONT. 





| An Eminent Chemist says: 


his is no advertising sheet, | 
Our aim is to | 


489 Broapway, N. Y., July 5, 1866. 

I have made a chemical analysis of the preparation 
for the teeth known as “SOZODONT,” for Messrs. 
Haut & Rvoxet, the object of the analysis being to 
ascertain whether it contains substances detrimental 
to the teeth or gums. 

An impartial sample of the “‘ SOZODONT” was pur- 
chased by me personally from a leading Drug House 
of this city, and carefully analyzed for acids and other 
corrosive or injurious ingredients likely to have a det- 
rimental action on the teeth or gums, but nothing of 
an objectionable character was found in its composi- 
uon. JULIUS G. POHLE, M.D., Analytical Chemist, 

Late of Dr. Jas. R. Cutiton & Co. 


VINS’ Patent HAIR-CRIMPERS.—Every 
lady should have them. For sale at Variety Stores. 
| Made only by E. Ivins, 1301 Marshall St., Philadelphia. 








HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Now is the Time to Subscribe, 


TERMS FOR 1869: 
Harrer’s Magaztnzg, One Year......$4 
4 
4 





00 

00 

One Year...... 4 00 

Hazper’s Weexty, and Harper's 
, for one year, $10 00; or any 


Harper's Weexty, One Year...,.. 
Harper's Bazar, 
Harper's Macazin 
Bazagz, to one ad 
two for $7 00. , 
An Extra Copy of either the Macaztne, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every, Club of Five 
Sunsontners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
= For 320 00, without extra copy. 
he Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 24 cents a ag for the Weexty or Bazae 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 


24 cents additional for the Magazme, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxiy or Bazar, to pre-pay the United States 


postage. 





80 é 


FACETIZ. 


Acnr Bersy was trying to persuade little Jack to 


retire at sunset, using an argument that all the little | 


chickens went to roost at that time. ‘ Yes,” said lit- 
tle Jack, “but the old hen always goes with them.” 
Aunty tried no more arguments with him. 
— se 

Some one, who had a keen appreciation of domestic 
matters, gave the following toast at a dinner-table: 
“‘Woman—the only sewing-machine that ever basted 
a goose,” 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Nothing so much destroys our peace of mind as to 
hear another express an intention to give us a piece 
of his. 

spcihiaincilphicpinasapens 

Hew Putiosopyy.—‘‘ Now, young people,” said a 
Professor of Natural History to his class—“ now, then, 
as to hens. A hen has the capacity of laying just six 
hundred eggs, and no more, and she finishes the job 
in just about five years. Now what is to be done with 
| her after that ?”"—* Cut off her head, and sell her for a 
epring chicken,” exclaimed an urchin whose father 

dealt in poultry. 








“Tilly,” said a mother to a daughter who had seen 
but four summers, “ what should you do without your 
mother?” ‘I should put on every day just such a 
dress as I wanted to,” was the prompt reply. 

—ililinciaee 








It is said that the reason that ladies are like arrows 
is because they are all in a quiver when a beat comes. 





-_— 

Waar Next ?—We have long known that a fire must 
eat, or else why should we “feed” it? But we were 
astounded, the other night, to hear a long story about 
a hob gobblin’, 








[Janvary 30, 1869, 


Homer is supposed to have been the first to notice 
the Grecian bend in the following lines from the tenth 
book of the Iliad: 

“La, here the wretehed Agamemnon stands, 
The unhappy General of the Grecian bands, 
Whom Jove decrees with daily cares to bend.” 


a 


What is most like a water-nymph ?—A diving-belle. 
—_—_—_—— 


A little girl wanted to say that she hada fan, but had 
forgotten what it was called; so she described it as 
‘‘a thing to brush the warm all off of you with.” 
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THE SYREN FLIRTING CLUB. 


THE ATALANTA SKATING CLUB. 
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‘G CLUB. 
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THE HIPPODAMIA DRI 





THE PALLAS BILLIARD CLUB. 
































